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HERE old folk tale which 

doubtless you recall pair 

charlatans who gulled ancient 
king into giving them gold for their 
weaving garments fine that only 
the eyes royalty could see them. 
You may further recall that when the 
monarch, accompanied his court, 
went forth display these airy robes, 
the populace, eager assume for 
themselves the attributes the sup- 
posed royal vision, hopefully clothed 
their ruler tissue sheer imagi- 
nation. Loud was their enthusiasm 
and sustained, until small boy the 
outskirts the crowd cried out, horri- 
fied, “But the King really hasn’t any 
the scales falsehood dropped from 
their eyes, and was so. 

The parallelism shall wrench from 
this story may immediately obvious, 
but let belabor moment. For 
something more than decade, many 
small and naughty boys our English 
teaching throng have lifted their 
voices, shrilly “But can see 
right through that diaphanous, cello- 
phanous dress spun the magic weav- 
ers and called ‘Creative Writing.’ 
see merely old King Composition clad 
shimmering sunlight and plain 
gold ring.” 


Gladly would add plaint 
those brother enfants terribles, 
thought would any good. 
But fear that the expression “crea- 
tive has become fastened up- 
the English-teaching body in- 
eradicably birthmark. Those 
who still believe that nothing essen- 
tially new made disguising 
old form allegedly-modern, gos- 
samer gown have been put our 
places regularly the severe frowns 
our self-appointed betters. These 
publicists have for years traded the 
voracious fad-appetite Americans. 
They have made money and reputation 
thinking new catch phrases for 
ancient practices. 

But for one, refuse accept the 
idea that any type writing that 
not downright copying should neces- 
sarily styled “creative,” that any 
collection ink-and-paper gibberish— 
however creative original may 
blithely labeled “writing.” 
Dadaism and other dementia-praecox 
forms so-called “creative work” 
died birth because their heritage 
insanity, but some echo them 
must still sounding the minds 
certain English teachers who become, 
orally and print, hysterically proud 
the verbal suspirations their pu- 
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pils and claim these vapor- 
ings the revelations creative 
soul. 

the sense inventing something really 
useful, making something genuinely 
and significantly original (and there- 
fore distinct value either the in- 
dividual the world), still doubt 
that the largely imitative scribblings 
school children deserve pref- 
aced such sonorously noble adjec- 
tive. And, for the word “writing” 
—except concerns the mere set- 
ting down comprehensible symbols 
proper surface—I prefer tag 
with one its rarer synonyms, such 
“scratching,” “tearing,” “wound- 
ing,” “scoring.” The guardians 
our catch phrase, “creative writing,” 
should instantly fall upon these re- 
marks and with enthusiasm tell 
that own definition the expres- 
sion means “the itch originate.” 
This splendid thought, and typi- 
cally pedagogic its cherry-stone 
practical substitute for our gray- 
bearded friends practice and 
composition work. 

Eliminate the upstage title “crea- 
tive writing” and you find com- 
plete agreement with the current prin- 
ciples English composition. Fur- 
ther than that, think these principles 
are being taught more successfully and 
more realistically than they ever have 
been before, for other reason 
than that more and more members 
the profession are actually trying 
practice what they preach. They are 
attempting, honestly, find out for 
themselves writing whether the 
rules they are giving their pupils can 
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really applied, whether the the- 
ories are sound only while they remain 
textbook. Such teachers will, 
they are curious, well leaf 
through dictionary the “w’s” and 
there discover rather interestingly- 
coincident substantiation that which 
they have their own labors found 
unhappily true—that the word 
and followed almost immediately 
the word “wrong.” Please note that 
aside from adding that this 
bination ideas seems also syn- 
thesize most pupils’ points view pre- 
cisely, shall control impulse 
play further upon this tantalizing jux- 
taposition expressions. 

building this issue 
have had two purposes mind: 
first, cover the teaching methodolo- 
gies the various types “creative” 
composition work conventionally found 
school and college English 
and next, have each these meth- 
odologies explained recognized 
specialist. The first point was easily 
taken care of; the second was genu- 
inely hard job. you read the fol- 
lowing articles you will note that 
have chosen for editorial staff only 
those teachers who have learned take 
their own “creative medicine. 
Each one the author published 
books, fiction, essays, verse. Each 
has proved that can put his theories 
into practice; that has therefore 
least one excellent reason for being 
composition teacher. Perhaps should 
this point retreat from intro- 
ductory thesis, for own and all 
other definitions, these authors really 
are creative writers. 
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THOUGHTS CHANGING PROBLEM) 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Smith, associate professor English literature Mills, well-known for his 


various contributions educational and general 


His most recent book, 


published early this summer, “Factual Outlines English Literature.” 


was. this transitional world 
1936, what is? “There be- 
said Heraclitus almost twenty- 
five hundred years ago, “there only 
becoming.” Viewed 
tion flux, and the craft fiction- 
teaching must recognize the fact. Un- 
fortunately, the majority teachers 
creative writing are walking back- 
ward into tomorrow. Their eyes are 
focused the past rather than the 
future; they are teaching literary as- 
pirants meet tomorrow’s problems 
with yesterday’s solutions. 
tive writing may produced such 
method; creative writing, only 
spite it. 

need recognize that the mold 
artistic form broken, and the cre- 
ative imagination which cupped for 
centuries flowing out seek new 
chalice. new aesthetic emerging 
all the arts this second third 
the twentieth century. fairly 
certain what one-act plays and 
short stories were; uncertain 
what they are today, and frankly 
agnostic the shape they will as- 
sume tomorrow. That tomorrow, how- 
ever, will pupils’; and wish 
assist them, must tomorrow- 
minded. 

are struck, when look around 
us, what Gertrude Stein would call 


the contemporary art. Was 
there ever age more engrossed 
its own immediacy? The fiction 
any given period is, course, the em- 
bodiment its definition reality. 
For all living definition, asser- 
tion meaning and value. Anthony 
Trollope entitled one his novels, 
The Way Live Now. The phrase 
might serve for any piece 
fiction from Homer’s Iliad Hem- 
ingway’s The Killers. Fiction per- 
petually redefining reality. 

this point should like dis- 
tinguish between two aspects fiction 
which are often confused. call them 
transitive and intransitive. The tran- 
sitive aspect consists setting and 
characters, and their interaction the 
causal relationship call plot. But 
sum reality has, addition 
things and people, third integer,— 
idea. The idea story intransi- 
tive because needs object; its be- 
ing its validity; idea simply 
Consider for moment three 
vastly different stories, the work 
different ages: Defoe’s The Appari- 
tion Mrs. Veal, Stevenson’s Mark- 
heim, and Blackwood’s The Wendigo. 
their transitive aspect all three sto- 
ries are concerned with the supernatu- 
ral; they deny reality. Intransi- 
tively, they express the idea actu- 
ality current the times their 
authors. Each story re-defines reality. 

How often hear said, “That 
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was great play once, but dated 
now,” the participle damned it. 
matter fact, every piece 
fiction which worth reading dated. 
Dated not only its outer traits 
diction and pattern, but attributes 
less tangible: its emotional overtone, 
its conception human nature, its 
philosophy values. These are the 
internal evidences what the author 
and his contemporaries thought about 
life, and they constitute the intransi- 
tive significance any fiction. 

Let consider for moment the 
last O’Brien short-story yearbook, The 
Best Short Stories 1935. The tran- 
sitive aspect this collection mark- 
edly varied. Nevertheless, there 
intransitive unity the volume. The 
stories say the reader, “This the 
way live now. This what life 
means you and 1935.” 
discern certain implications change 
that definition reality. 

First all, aware the col- 
lection strong sense our human 
solidarity. exist,” said William 
James, “only far hang to- 
gether.” These are stories which 
the creator comes close the charac- 
ters creates, and share that 
nearness. not the closeness 
romantic identification; but, the 
other hand, not the cold-blooded 
detachment the scientific observer. 
Reading such fiction, are reinte- 
grated into the racial consciousness. 

Second, the reality these stories 
psychological. The inner action 
more important than the outer. Their 
setting is, like Boston, state mind. 
More thought than said these 
narratives, and very little actually 
done. Writers and readers alike to- 


day have discovered that there 


the dim Atlantic depths. 
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interest the flow our 
that the mental life has 
strange beauty and fascination com- 
parable that which the marine biol- 
discovers the submarine flora 
one 
sense, moderns are more thought- 
ful than our grandfathers; are 
more aware our thought processes. 
There cave-dwelling quality about 
modern living. come out into the 
open for the business social inter- 
course, but are always retreating, 
but momentarily, into the cavern 
subjective consciousness. there 
that really live and have our be- 
ing. Consequently, fiction today 
frankly and unashamedly psychologi- 
cal; “the way think now.” 
Third, time, the lawyers would 
say, the essence the contract. 
The stories have the intensity 
age which motion and emotion are 
almost synonymous. Space shrinks 
through rapid motion; there merges 
into then and when are absorbed 
now; until speed imparts the illu- 
sion motionless tranquillity. People 
and the things which they are still 
the transitive aspects experience, 
but time its essential entity. Only 


is. Life these stories per- 
petual and progressive present tense. 


Fourth, the human nature which the 
stories exhibit impermanent and 
fluid. Personality the older sense 
the word, static individuality con- 
scious its own integrity, rapidly 
being abandoned. are ceasing 
really “we.” That which call 
ship, perpetually dissolving 
forming, between consciousness and 
the “space-time” continuum. Charles 
Morgan has said: 
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“In each instant their lives men 
die that instant. not time that 
passes away from them, but they who 
recede from the constancy, the immuta- 
bility time, that afterward when 
they look back upon themselves, 
not themselves they but strange 
ghosts made their image, with whom 
they have communication.” 

Even short, short story long 


enough reveal this fluidity con- 
sciousness which implies the imperma- 
nence the self. 

Fifth, there minimum moral 
judgments these stories. They re- 
flect deterministic universe. Unlike 
our grandfathers, think life, not 
something shape, but force 
which shapes individuals some 
collective end. Freedom the will 
George Eliot conceived rarely 
present. The men and women here 
seem little motivated duty the 
sense personal moral responsibility. 
Righteousness and sin have suffered 
“sea-change” into “normality” and 
“abnormality.” “Tout comprendre, 
tout pardonner!” The more 
understand our fellowmen, and feel 
our social solidarity, the more re- 
frain from judging them. 

Finally, there our contempo- 
rary fiction deliberate shapelessness 
which rejects the structural canons 
the old aesthetic. Causal sequence and 
pattern are alike discarded inimical 
the effect which the 
author achieve. When 
think back over the last twelve hours 
actual living, are forced ad- 
mit that our experience, both objec- 
tive and subjective, has been rather 
shapeless. Aristetelian plot had be- 
ginning, middle, and end. Life 
live seems all middle. These 
stories not take out ourselves 
into imaginary but pleasing pat- 


tern other people’s lives; they fling 
back upon ourselves; they become 
part the awareness our own be- 
ing; they are not much vicarious 
Gide, Les Faux Monnayeurs, gives 
eloquent expression this anti-formal 
aspect contemporary fiction: 


“What should like,” said 
“would tell the story—no, not 
person but place—well, for in- 
stance, garden-path, like this—just 
tell what happens from morning 
evening. First all come the chil- 
dren’s nurses and the children, and the 
babies’ nurses with ribbons their caps. 

No, no—first all, people who 
are grey all over and ageless and sexless 
and who come sweep the path, and 
water the grass, and change the flowers 
—in fact, set the stage and get ready 
the scenery before the opening the 
gates. D’you see? the nurses 
come in—the kids make mud-pies and 
squabble; the nurses smack them. Then 
the little boys come out school; then 
there are the workgirls; then the poor 
people who eat their scrap upon bench, 
and later people come meet each 
other, and others avoid each other, and 
others themselves—dreamers. And 
then, when the band plays and the shops 
close, there’s the crowd. Students 
like us; the evening, lovers who em- 
brace—others who cry parting. And 
the end, when the day over, there’s 
old couple. And suddenly the 
drum beats. Closing time! The play 
ended. you understand? Some- 
thing which gives the impression the 
end everything—of death—but with- 
out mentioning death, course.” 
“And that’s not all,” Lucien went en- 
thusiastically, should like have 
kind epilogue and show the same gar- 
den-path night, after everyone has 
gone, deserted and much more beautiful 
than the day-time. the deep si- 
lence; all the natural sounds intensified 
—the sound the fountain, and the 
wind the trees, and the song 
night-bird.” 
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Pure series, you perceive, without 
vestige causal sequence. “But,” 
you object, “that would not 
story.” What, then would you call 
The idea attractive, and for one, 
wish Gide would write it. Turning 
from plan performance, con- 
sider that unforgettable evocation 
the sea from the pen Bill Adams, 
Way for Sailor, which, you have 
missed it, you will find The Best 
Short Stories 1923. “In that story,” 
the author remarks, simply told the 
technical routine facts the last voy- 
age sailing-ship from San Fran- 
cisco the Horn.” There plot, 
the merest suggestion characteriza- 
tion, yet the reader held, neverthe- 
less, the rhythm the sea and 
sense doom impending which makes 
the final catastrophe welcome re- 
lease, that the impact ship and 
iceberg crash peace. When 
reread Way for Sailor, doubt 
story needs characters and plot. 

this world were more Utopian, 
and could frame summer-school 
creative writing suit myself, would 
retire some mountain lake the 
High Sierras with score differing 
personalities, all yearning communi- 
cate themselves fiction mankind. 
think should tell them the out- 
set the remark wise old teacher 
mine, Dr. von Jagemann, that fine 
and gentle being, dear generation 
Harvard students philology. 
Composition, said, was misnomer. 
The creative impulse came writer 
synthetic flash. This analyzed 
into innumerable parts called words. 
The reader was the composer, putting 
them together again into subjective 
totality resembling the author’s syn- 
thetic flash. There food for thought 


here for creative teachers and creative 
writers. all tend put too much 
stress upon what story is, and not 
enough upon what does. Words- 
worth puts it, murder dissect.” 
The sad thing about the confirmed ana- 
lyst that loses the sense forest 
through his with trees. 
All the words all the stories are 
simply bridges between their writers’ 
dreams and the readers’ realizations. 
Bridges are never ends themselves; 
their function communication. 
the creative writer’s business pro- 
ject himself across his fiction into the 
consciousness his potential readers. 

would begin with reading, fol- 
lowed group-discussion. The read- 
ing would consist ten short pieces 
the fiction 1936, different 
could procure, but each undeniably 
effective, each its own way “doing 
something” the reader. The discus- 
sion would focus upon the intransitive 
aspects contemporary living which 
the fiction revealed, “the way live 
now.” There would textbook 
fall back upon; nor would there all 
summer long single graph upon 
blackboard, analyzing the structural 
strain and stress bridges. 


Writing would follow. would se- 
lect piece fiction unfamiliar 
students, but artistic validity; 
tell them its idea terms general 
enough leave them plenty leeway 
for creation. Each student would then 
write short poem, story, play em- 
bodying the idea suggested. The best 
these should read aloud (anony- 
mity being preserved) and, eventually, 
the original. The discussion which 
followed would emphasize the transi- 
tive aspects the problem: structure, 
characterization, style. The reactions 
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and interactions the group toward 
each other’s contributions would be, 
think, value. 


This alternation reading and 
writing, with its ensuing discussion, 
would continue for the duration the 
course. But there would be, also, 
independent project individually pur- 
sued through all the weeks upon the 
magic mountain. Not “term-paper,” 
nor yet “made-to-order” piece fic- 
tion, but something born internal 
sanction, which simply had get it- 
self written, something worthy 
printed and read the reading pub- 
lic. Not all would succeed, course 
but five six hit the target, the 
course would justified. Even the 
attempt would salutary. 

Successful stars the literary fir- 
mament would conspicuously absent 
little summer-school. When 
comes revealing the great secret, 
most them are “duds.” Sherwood 
Anderson once declined take part 
short story. His wise and witty re- 
fusal you will find Hello, Towns. 
And the late Housman, real poet 
there ever were one, said, when cor- 

can more define poetry than 
terrier can define rat. both recog- 


nize the object the effect our 
senses. For instance, line poetry 
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comes into memory while shav- 
ing, the hair bristles skin, and 
have stop.” 

The synthetic experience, which 
also the aesthetic experience, ceases 
when analysis begins. 

personal convictions? dotbt crea- 
tive writing can taught save 
creators. There are many Ways 
achieving valid fiction the tribal 
lays which Kipling mentions. Conse- 
quently, there “technique,” but 
only multiplicity manners. There 
are tricks the trade fiction-writ- 
ing (as that rat-catching) but 
they are useful chiefly for the writer 
who has his eye upon the “pulp” mag- 
azines. The only way achieve artis- 
things, people, and ideas; and the 
ideas come first. parting words 
the Sierran aspirants would 
these: Live deeply you can; read 
and talk widely possible; write 
simply and directly you can with 
vour ear cocked that not impossible 


‘reader. Finally, not afraid 


either your own ideas the age 
which live. Every age golden 
age for those who know how live 
it. The creator fiction must 
stand tiptoe write, peering over 
the shoulders the crowd the direc- 
tion our collective destiny. 
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SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dr. Cooper, head the English department San Francisco Junior College, has 
impressive record book and magazine publications. 


bland theorist, she has dug 


deeply into matters creative and has brought the surface many practical teaching 
suggestion. The following article, with its very full bibliography, should provoca- 


tive every reader. 


condenses most useful form the working principles the 


teaching pageant-writing—something about which very few English teachers know 
anything all. 


the present century 
the world has seen changes 
many kinds brought about with 

surprising rapidity. Many these 
shifts have affected our educational 
procedures, and few among the read- 
justed subjects have experienced more 
decided changes and have needed 
more alert and responsive the 
forward march than have school dra- 
matics. 

this short period dramatics has 
changed from its place extra- 
activity planned for the 
recreation few talented students, 
and has become part the program 
large numbers average students 
who participate many phases 
dramatics other than playing major 
formance. many progressive schools 
dramatics have become core activity 
which relies upon the interest and co- 
operation many departments. To- 
day while the art department prepares 
the posters and designs the costumes 
for play, the journalism classes take 
care the publicity and the printing 
programs and tickets; the music stu- 
dents contribute their talents inci- 
dental songs, the choruses, and or- 
chestra; the physics department in- 
stalls and supervises the intricate 
lighting the manual arts group 
build and operate the sets designed 


the stage-craft class; the domestic arts 
students make the costumes; the 
ers come from the physical education 
classes—and all these contributions 
are essential background for the 
work the actors. While this coop- 
erative production not especially 
new, one phase the development 
—the play itself. 


The recent transitions the type 
play used for school performances 
traced quickly. When dramat- 
ics first became part general pub- 
education, was customary pre- 
sent one full-length play which the 
students, trained their highest skill 
speaking and acting, presented 
their best professional manner, with 
the most gifted player each role. 
Consequently the result was evening 
educational growth. Great changes 
followed when the school officers and 
dramatic coaches began recognize 
the need for the program 
the average student. presenting 
several short plays frequent inter- 
vals, opportunity was afforded for 
much larger number students 
participate public performances. 
Then frequently the students began 
write their own brief plays and drama- 
tizations for many different types 
school activities, and the program 
original one-act plays resulted, drama 
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public education assumed new 
phase. this point that the 
pageant begins make its con- 
the activity program. 

With the ever-increasing number 
who take active part 
branches the oral arts, there has 
new need. Mass produc- 
dramatics necessitates new 
type play, and where can that type 
found better advantage than 
the pageant 

Pageants are not new they are al- 
most old the human race. “Laugh 
proud belong the old 
proud pageant man,” writes John 
Masefield, and all can laugh with 
them for through their wide variety 
they are adapted all children, 
youth, and adults. The material for 
pageantry endless, and endlessly 
interesting. While the early pageants 
were religious symbolic charac- 
and today they are chiefly histori- 
patriotic, yet throughout the 
ages has been the magic art pag- 
make the past relive. 


the wide scope and the gen- 


appeal this type play, in- 
dude few suggestive titles pag- 
eants, chosen almost random from 
library catalogue: The Na- 
tions the World, Water Pageant 
The Bridge the Gods 
(local scenery), America’s Gifts 
the Old World, Peace, Century 
Progress, May Day Bryn Mawr, 
The Perfect City 
ment), Old French and Indian Days, 
Founders’ Week, Spanish Fiesta, 
tales, and student pageants 
music, and education. Although 
varied types pageantry have 
various countries and most 
them are suitable theme for 
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school use, yet few them have been 
written with school participation 
mind. Yet because the pageant the 
most appropriate medium for express- 
ing phase community life, and 
has commercial aspect, offers spe- 
cial opportunities for school use, and 
especially for those who are gifted 
the use the pen. Their material, 
however, needs different approach— 
end one which best given stu- 
dents themselves. Many schools are 
eager weleome this new type 
play, for has great educational 
value, not only because its writers 
must acquire authentic background 
and accurate facts, and its wider scope 
the selection material offers pos- 
sibilities for more artistic handling, 
but because large numbers workers 
many types can participate the 
production. 

With the purpose the school pag- 
eant thus demonstrated, the manner 
its writing becomes the paramount 
question. The first step this crea- 
tive work the selection theme. 
This choice will determined largely 
the purpose behind the presentation 
and the audience for whom pre- 
sented. Perhaps the occasion holi- 
day, such Christmas Armistice 
Day, the birthday national fig- 
ure; the pageant may have liter- 
ary artistic purpose, like pano- 
rama great books; community 
service measure, like health safety 
tion international theme, like 
dances, sports, customs different 
like the gold Califor- 
nia; school event, like commence- 
ment event which many 
the larger cities steadily drifting 
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away from the old-type addresses 
either selected students outside 
speakers toward ceremony sym- 
bolic pageant which all the grad- 
uates are active participants. 
obvious, then, that the scope avail- 
able material unlimited; but what- 
ever its theme, pageant requires 
high conception its nature and 
function. 

soon the theme selected, 
and accurate study should be- 
gin. This research should result 
the collecting much material which 
must carefully collated and divided 
into progressive series appropri- 
ate episodes. this material all 
possible backgrounds should con- 
sulted. Frequently the best sources 
are old records, newspapers, personal 
correspondence, and diaries which sup- 
ply the historic facts; while books 
history, historical novels, biographies, 
and reminiscences serve guides 
evaluating incidents; and local tradi- 
tions and the “village antiquarian” 
supply valuable details for color, at- 
mosphere, costumes, properties, and 
period furniture. After accumulating 
this accurate knowledge about the sub- 
ject, the author ready select the 
outstanding episodes and outline 
their structure and sequence. this 
part the preparation often pos- 
sible and advisable use group 
workers, each one concentrating 
single episode. 

The choice these episodes de- 
termined few guiding principles. 
Remembering the purpose occasion 
the pageant, and the audience, the 
author should select the most impor- 
tant events which will present his 
theme harmoniously; and from these 
possible episodes should choose the 
most picturesque dramatic, with 


disassociated incidents. The 
for pageant not play, but 
picture ceremony with pantomim 
its chief, and sometimes its 
mime, the appearance, 
movements the actors will mog 
the work; therefore the 
will necessity decidedly 
and hence the whole score should 
simple, direct, and restricted 
well-related events. This part 
eant writing calls for 
selecting and ingenuity arrang 
ing the episodes, well ability 
interpreting them dramatically. Whik 
the number these incidents will 
determined the theme, yet wel 
and moderate length, not too 
tain interest. suggested median 
between five and twenty minutes 
single episode. 

When the number episodes 
quired illustrate the subject 
been determined, the actual 
tion the dialogue can 


taken. Pageant writing differs 
many respects from other types 
creative writing. Although its 
nique similar that play writ 
ing, not identical, since the pur 
pose and the effects are quite diffe 
ent. Because the pageant wit 
its scope, its essential 
unity. Every incident mut) 
contribute the upbuilding its 
tral idea; and hold its parts 
gether, both the action and 
must have close continuity. 
the theme the dramatic 
nificant character, 
event, the keystone unalterable. 
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this unity theme must attained 
not only the artistic blending all 
the incidents; but unity tone and 
mood must govern the general treat- 
ment that even the interludes be- 
integral, contributing part 
it. The plot, like home, calls for 
eareful From the broad 
foundation good theme, rises 
the solid frame story interpreted 
and stiffened plot, and decorated 
with the color and variety costumes, 
groupings, and interludes. writ- 
ing pageant well for the begin- 
ner not too ambitious, but 
keep rather close the ground first, 
remembering that success depends very 
largely the choice and planning 
the material, not the dialogue. 


However, the dialogue does have 
twofold purpose. First, aims di- 
rectly portray the characters the 
pageant; and second, advance the 
story. achieve its first goal, the 
characters should very clearly con- 
ceived and pictured vivid language, 
the language their own times, with 
long, involved speeches; and the 
attainment the second goal necessi- 
tates its forward movement without di- 
gressions. The author, keeping ever 
mind that preparing spec- 
tacle, not creating play, will well 
think himself artist paint- 
ing strong, elemental colors with 
heavy hand widespread canvas. 
keep the action vigorous and ac- 
tive, the speech should simple and 
moving, opening with prologue 
narrative chorus which 
note the play and gives its purpose, 
building strong climax, and 
closing with epilogue with poetic 
feeling which rehearses the recurrent 
theme all one thread. 


For the writing pageant 
knowledge dramatic technique 
highly desirable; yet the pageant has 
technique its own. Its emphasis 
falls upon the telling the story 
very short, lively, real dialogue, 
natural way with use whatever in- 
terruptions, contractions, colloquial- 
isms will best disclose the characters 
revealing concealing their emo- 
tions. Since the majority pageants 
are planned for outdoor performance, 
where the words cannot carry far, the 
audience more dependent the 
stage spectacle than the words. 
Therefore the dialogue should 
compact possible; but that does not 
mean that will brusque in- 
artistic. Indeed the exact word set 
forth the ideals the author must 
sought and found. This quest calls 
for nice discrimination and fine art 
writing; while the conversations, even 
interruptions and incomplete sen- 
tences, must natural and the 
same time forward the action, and con- 
tribute the essential climax and the 
desired conclusion. 


Since the emphasis lies upon the 
story-telling, best begin the 
writing outlining the scenes, and 
next preparing scenario for each 
one. Often, previously suggested, 
group may work together finding 
and assembling the material for the 
separate episodes; but then one author 
should combine them and unify the 
tone and script. This phase the 
work provides opportunity for 
much creative writing, interesting 
students because its novelty. Since 
the incidents are spectacular and 
are often widely separated time and 
space, the character-delineation will 
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less detailed than fiction writing; 
will more impressionistic. 
each episode presents only one signifi- 
cant moment the life individ- 
ual movement, there will 
attempt portray character develop- 
ment. Consequently the dialogue 
more formal; the language has sincer- 
ity and dignity, neither comedy nor 
the language comedy permissible 
there will ordinary 
between characters, but all will sus- 
tained with lofty emotions this 
abbreviated script with its few well- 
written speeches. The writer also 
needs remember that the audience 
part pageant, for the stage 
broadens include aisles and all the 
available open spaces, for the effects 
are gained not only through the 
speeches, but the acting and group- 
ing which contribute building 
central idea their appeal the age 
just the words give running com- 
ment the plot. 

Another opportunity for creative 
writing found the preparation 
the pageant program, which differs de- 
cidedly from the usual entertainment 
program. Necessarily more in- 
comes the explanatory material which 
the audience needs brief, but 
clearly-sketched foreword which indi- 
cates the purpose aim the group 
which presenting the pageant; the 
essential facts about the lives its 
central figures, followed the cast 
characters, and brief, précis 
thumb-nail sketch which can read 
quickly, preceding each incident and 
setting forth the event, time, place, 
and the cast characters, and per- 
haps the words the incidental 
music; and footnotes which 


edge any quotations which the authors 
may have incorporated the episodes; 
and also the customary lists 
mittees, staff members, and names 
musicians and dancers. 

Whether the pageant involves 
large number participants massed 
carefully colored group where the 
movement necessarily panoramic, 
merely small intimate pageant for 
indoor stage, presents many pos 
sibilities the young author. will 
learn how secure and maintain sim- 
plicity even crowded stage, 
acquire directness speech and 
tion, select pleasing variety 
voices, and plan for effective stage 
lighting well how write beauti- 
ful lines, and how sustain alle 
gory consistently. 

Another phase pageant writing 
presents itself the interludes 
spersed between the episodes. Whether 
these are songs, choruses, dances, 
they should not independent 
unit, but all should combine through 
their theme, color, and music, either 
direct suggestion, comparison, 
contrast, make clear the meaning 
the whole. Some pageants make 
effective use folk songs and other 
available music, but sometimes this 
write his own words even compose 
the musical score. Through this fur 
ther opportunity for creative work, the 
student again learns consistent. 
While avoids the empty pauses, 
plans that the delays between 
sodes will filled pleasing inter 
ludes, which while not requiring the 
entire stage, yet serve binding 
part the framework fot 
the action the whole. 

preparing any pageant, 
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WRITING THE SCHOOL PAGEANT 


ner might well follow these pro- 

Chose suitable subject 
theme with reference setting, envi- 
ronment, and audience. 

Determine the point view 
mood which will prevail the treat- 
ment this theme. 

Develop the plot character 
portrayal with this theme mind by: 

Choosing incidents with dra- 
possibilities. 

Stressing action. 

Develop this plot scenario 
form by: 

Binding into acts and 
scenes, working for effective ar- 
rangement. 

Considering the number 
characters, stage sets, and dialogue 
from the view economy time 
and stage business. 

Write the dialogue incidents 
sharply with the climax well mind. 

Begin developing the big 
scene first. 

Work forward and backward 
until all contributes the climax. 
Study the whole for unity 


theme and language, with special em- 


phasis the: 
Clarity the prologue. 
Effectiveness the episodes. 
Permanent impression epi- 
logue. 

the school pageant with its ac- 
tion, color and music affords ad- 
mirable opportunity for the teaching 
vivid history, the development 
fine spirit, the advancement 
good speech, and self-expression along 
several creative lines, while the same 


through its opportunity for com- 


mon intercourse developing 
disciplined and shared re- 


sponsibilities, and resourcefulness 
wholesome joyous recreation. 
words, while solving one 
the new problems changing school 
world, also work art the 
making. 


studying the technique pag- 


eantry, the following books may 


helpful 
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Bret Harte Country—Gold Days 
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Brown University—One Hundred 
Fiftieth Anniversary Pageant. 
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London, England—Lord Mayor Pag. buma 
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Howarp M.A. 
BROOKLINE HIGH SCHOOL 


schools, widely known for her writing activities. One the founders the 

Workshop the late George Pierce she has published distinguished 

and non-fiction both magazine and book form. This summer past she has 
been teaching playwriting the Curry School Expression Boston. 


nee; 


the elements all the arts 


except play-writing are taught 
every high school any 
one impelled wonder why 
discrimination against this most 
Pag. and widely appealing art. 
Probably now the reason has been 
that there were few teachers capable 
presenting the subject properly. 
now the belief prevalent among 
English teachers that short story 
chapter from book acted out 
before the class, the pupils are drama- 
the They often have pu- 
pils write dialogues and act them be- 
the class the happy delusion 
they are doing plays. With 
many schools play-writing now op- 
the colleges, with summer 
the subject being given, 
longer any excuse for any 
teacher who interested 
the subject being ignorant the prin- 
which govern the making 
They not need profes- 
play-wrights, nor even desirous 
becoming such, but they need 
the rules this highly special- 
game well they the rules 
the writing verse, the 
story, any other specialized 
prt which they teach. 


almost all high schools there are 
who have keen sense the 
They perceive drama 
books they read, the lives the 


Spaulding, for many years director English the Brookline (Massachusetts) 


people around them. They often say, 
wish could put that into play, 
but don’t know how begin.” 
present these students can express this 
feeling for drama only acting 
school plays all very well far 
goes, but not enough for those who 
have creative well interpretive 
ability. For students with the desire 
make plays well act them 
course play-writing imperative 
order that they may taught 
discriminate between what truly 
dramatic that is, involving conflict 
—and what merely pathetic 
moving exciting; that they may 
learn perceive what episodes must 
selected and what rejected; and 
that they may realize the essential dis- 
tinctions between the play and the 
novel that is, the necessity mov- 
ing from crisis crisis, and the neces- 
sity projecting the plot objectively 
instead subjectively, through ex- 
position and description, the novel 
does. 

Certain conservatives will sure 
object the addition this “frill,” 
they will call it, already 
crowded They will add 
that play-writing very highly spe- 
cialized form composition and does 
not belong high school. There are, 
however, many precedents favor 
specialized forms creative writing. 
Already many high schools offer elec- 
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tive courses the essay, the feature 
article, poetry, and the short story. 
Each these forms composition 
specialized and has its own technique, 
and this very fact given good 
reason for furnishing students espe- 
cially talented any these forms 
with the skill requisite make 
least the beginning career. 
the other arts, besides, there plenty 
specialization. Art departments en- 
courage students especially interested 
costume design, interior decoration, 
wood carving, sculpture, even portrait 
painting; music departments teach pu- 
pils how play the various in- 
struments the orchestra band, 
and give courses harmony those 
interested musical composition. 
Surely, then, there adequate argu- 
ment favor teaching play-writ- 
ing such students see life 
terms the drama. 

All the aforementioned specialized 
courses lead directly more advanced 
courses college. course play- 
writing would provide the student 
with the elementary knowledge upon 
which could build means 
the more elaborate and professional 
courses offered many universities. 

For the non-college student, too, the 
course would have its uses, indeed 
even more imperatively needed. 
memory serves, there have been sev- 
eral conspicuously successful drama- 
tists who have had college de- 
grees—notably William Shakespeare, 
George Bernard Shaw and Eugene 
O’Neill. Shakespeare served long 
apprenticeship with experienced dram- 
atists, however, and learned the rules 
his craft from men long successful 
the professional theatre. Eugene 
O’Neill learned play-writing 


through his association with the 
the son his famous father, 
later somewhat irregular 
ant Professor Baker’s Forty 
Seven Workshop. Shaw has 
individual technique evolved 
the necessities his material and 
poses. him the art the 
secondary the ideas which 
wishes his plays convey the pub 
lic. feels that the 
his message justifies whatever 
expression may use and 
frankly that the laws the 
get the way the projection 
ideas much the worse for the 
the drama. 


The point these three 
tions that even genius has 
the rules the craft some 
either the short cut school 
college courses the longer 
ods apprenticeship—for which ther 
not much opportunity today 
heart-breaking method trial 
ror. Since the geniuses any 
tury are few, they can for the 
poses our discussion 
tend. These boys and girls may 
professional playwrights any 
than all the students taking 
poetry will Robert Frosts 
Lowells all the pupils studying 
lin will Jehudi Menuhins: 
these boys and girls are the audient 
and readers the future. They 
set the standard taste for their 
eration. How better can they 


appreciate the masterpieces 


ius than themselves trying 
duce something artistic 


— 
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Besides furnishing them with 
means self-expression, and making 
them more articulate, course play- 
writing would give them inexhaust- 
ible source pleasure and would de- 
velop keener appreciation the 
artistry the plays they read 
school, more intelligent interest 
the theatre and deeper understand- 
ing life itself. And not for 
these purposes that schools exist all 
not hope that each generation 
will advance the standard culture 
just little farther than the preceding 
one has been able do, have little 
wider horizon, little nobler vision 

When remember that Shake- 
speare was not sporadic growth, not 
miracle, but was rather the perfectly 
natural and predictable culmination 
five centuries slow, steady develop- 
ment actors, playwrights, and audi- 
ences—each group mutually affecting 
and depending upon the other two 
cannot fail perceive how impor- 
tant audiences are their effect upon 
genius. 


Many are inclined blame 
the theatre managers for the vulgar 
quality the plays and motion pic- 
tures presented for our 
but the fault not with the managers 
chiefly. They are business, like 
everyone else, make money. Sir 
Henry Irving, many years ago, ut- 
tered these significant words: 
theatre must succeed business be- 
fore can flourish art.” The 
professional manager supplies what 
the public wants and will pay for; 
and there will improvement 
the supply until there marked im- 
provement the demand. 


The only place where this demand, 
this exacting audience, can created 


the school. extremely im- 
portant, therefore, want the 
American theatre flourish art, 
imbue our young people with 
keener interest the theatre and 
more intelligent and discriminating 
taste theatre entertainment Surely 
young people who have never been 
shown anything better than gangster 
movie, Earl Carroll Revue, 
burlesque show cannot expected 
know that they can escape from their 
drab, commonplace lives more effec- 
tually romantic drama like Cy- 
rano Bergerac, that they can laugh 
just heartily farce like Thee 
Sing, that they can learn under- 
stand themselves and their friends 
better from tender play like Ah, 
Wilderness! But they are them- 
selves trying write simple little 
bit realistic drama, something 
excruciatingly funny, colorful and 
romantic, how carefully they will ob- 
serve these successes order 
“catch the and how much more 
eagerly they will accept the teacher’s 
suggestion see this that play 
which coming soon. 


The Drama its best one the 
noblest the arts, and the theatre 
the most comprehensive since com- 
bines for its own uses painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, the dance, 
poetry, and oratory. This great in- 
stitution today bad way be- 
cause have not enough appreciative 
audiences make “pay busi- 
ness.” reasons are not far 
seek. 

The motion picture has become 
dangerous competitor. There hardly 
urban community now which has 
not its motion picture house. Because 
these theatres are numerous and ac- 
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cessible, easy for person with 
few minutes spare between en- 
gagements drop into one them. 
The entrance fee small that one 
does not miss the course 
week, and the programs, which are 
continuous, are generally good their 
kind. least they serve occupy 
more less amusingly half hour 

Again, the schools, teaching 
drama literature, composition 
studied and analyzed until every 
bit significance has been drawn 
from it, have failed awaken the 
students enthusiasm for drama 
objective representation life, 
arouse them any special emo- 
tional response the conflicts pro- 
jected. Audiences are not created 
textual philological study plays. 
They grow writing and acting 
their own plays, and comparing 
their own probably feeble efforts with 
the masterpieces the art. class 
can learn more about plot, character- 
ization, and dialogue trying 
“put on” adequately, even crudely, 
assembly period one scene from 
Shakespeare Goldsmith Sheri- 
dan modern play than they can 
weeks textual exegesis. More- 
over, having tried produce the 
scene act it, they will want 
see the play there chances soon 
nearby. After these experiences, the 
step short one the attempt 
write play their own. And thus 
made the beginning interested 
and intelligent audience. 

Twenty years ago was easy in- 
fluence young people see any play 
which the teacher suggested worth 
their while. Today, what with post- 


war lassitude, the prevalence 
ies, the various mechanical distractions 
—radio and motor cars speed 
which live, the dance mania, the 
race tracks, and the depression, young 
people except select few cannot 
persuaded into the legitimate thea- 
tre. The school population today 
totally different calibre from that 
twenty years ago. Then were 
educating the children 
families and running like anything 
keep with them. Today are 
educating thousands children from 
homes where there are books, where 
there never heard word good 
English, not mention any real con- 
versation. the theatre thought 


five-cent movie house where for few 
minutes now and then they can pur- 
chase relief from their laborious 
unbeautiful existence. All their cul- 
tural standards they must obtain from 
the school. 


spite the social and economic 
changes, however, the children are still 
human, and skillful teacher can 
make them respond the same old 
stimuli. They still love play-act, 
and they can given just one big 
theatrical experience—something that 
really shakes them their founda- 
tions will ready for more. 
But these children cannot made 
conscious the thrill dramatic 
scene merely reading it: they must 
themselves act see acted. 

The legitimate theatre can re- 
stored its former place one the 
most comprehensive and most aristo- 
the arts only the combined 
efforts the Little Theatre companies, 
community service projects, amateur 
clubs, college workshops, and more 
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high-school courses play-writing and 
play-producing. One has only make 
the rounds the summer theatres and 
note the response the crowds which 
attend them nightly see how many 
people are finding the motion pictures 
even the best ones unsatisfactory 
for exclusive diet. The third di- 
mension and the human relation be- 
tween audience and actor are neces- 
sary elements the perfection 
great drama, and these two elements 
the motion picture can never have 
completely. Excellent some the 
recent screen dramas have been, they 
are limited. For example, one can 
never entirely ignore the metallic qual- 
ity the voice. Again, the figures 
are always two-dimensional, flat sur- 
faces moving against another flat sur- 
face. Finally, are never able 
perceive the emotional reactions the 
main scene expressed those figures 
just outside the range the camera; 
and the legitimate theatre these re- 
actions are often greater importance 
than the reactions those involved 
the main scene. 

mainly the Little Theatre com- 
panies, then, which have preserved for 
the essentials real drama. They 
have been ably abetted the many 
excellent amateur dramatic clubs 
found most cities. The fact that 
these clubs have such long waiting 
lists sufficient evidence that play- 
acting and play-writing minister 
quite universal human need. 

The college workshops, which 
there have appeared many since Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker began his 
famous experiment Harvard and 
Radcliffe, have proved that talented 
young people can taught how 
write worthy plays shorter and 


more painless method than the old one 
trial and failure. remains for 
the high schools take their share 
the responsibility. Except for. the 
college preparatory courses the high 
school the People’s University. 
forming the opinion to- 
morrow. establishing the stand- 
ards taste tomorrow. de- 
veloping the dramatists, the actors, the 
producers, the audiences, and the Of- 
Censors tomorrow. Amer- 
ica have drama, theatre which 
shall contribution the thought, 
the beauty, the highest enjoy- 
ment the future, beginning must 
made with the young people who 
are the high school pupils today. 


What the first step? Obviously 
such course cannot taught the 
English teacher with only the usual 
training. Therefore, each faculty 
there should least one teacher 
who has “specialized 
that is, one who knows the principles 
governing the art play-writing, one 
who least five times out ten, 
recognize promising play when she 
sees it, and one who, finding promis- 
ing play, can help, inspire the 
young writer make effective 
play possible. Such teachers are 
not difficult obtain they once 
were because the many colleges of- 
fering courses play-writing Yale, 
Smith, Tufts, University Califor- 
nia, name only few. 


For teacher without this training 
experience, the length this article 
forbids detailed outline proce- 
dure; but may said general 
that best begin with the drama- 
tizing selected short stories into 
one-act plays. The pupil should begin 
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When this has been studied and criti- 
cised the acting possibilities 
suggests, and when has sketched 
situations and even short blocks 
dialogue, can then proceed write 
the finished play. 

When the play finished, the best 
way detect its weaknesses act- 
tion the school dramatic club be- 
fore selected audience. Two 
three practice exercises this sort 
will fit the gifted student begin 
original work. 

should first decide more less 
finally what his play about 
its theme and whether going 
write story play, character play, 
play ideas. These points 
fairly clear his mind, may then 
lay out his plot, perhaps after this 
formula: wants do, get, ac- 

When this much the material 
organized, the writer has skeleton 
his entire story and some sense 
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where the emphases will 
course, writes may change 
everything all around, but will 
least have some clear reason his 
mind for shifting the values. Again, 
the use the scenario can block 
the incidents and dialogue. When 
the opinion the teacher and class 
tion become acquainted with his 
characters, let them develop the 
plot, and proceed with the business 
writing the play. 

When the play has been completed, 
has been read the class, has been 
criticized and revised, ready for 
try-out the dramatic club. Often 
rehearsals, will himself perceive 
changes which must made. 
might even discover that the play must 
mance not yet desirable, and will 
withdraw the play work some 
more. will then have made his 
first important advance the matter 
the formation discriminating 
taste. 
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THE SCRIPT THE “SPEAKING-PRESS” 


CHAIRMAN THE RADIO COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN SPEECH 


Miss Sutton, director educational program, “The Magic Speech,” has 

been pioneer radio instructional medium. She radio advisor the 

National Council Teachers English, lecturer speech problems the summer 

session the University Denver, has for nearly decade written and produced 

radio scripts, and has contributed many articles magazines and newspapers. She 

has also done number books, the most recent, secondary school 
ordinary appeal, “The Magic Speech,” was published last July. 


New York the subject the 

King’s English, Arthur Lloyd- 
James, consultant speech for the 
British Corporation, 
christened radio the “speaking-press” 
name once picked and 
adopted Americans everywhere. 
This hyphenated word crystallizes 
brief sentence working definition 
the radio manuscript: script 
prepared spoken.” 

Does such composition demand 
technique peculiar itself? Some 
argue that does not; that 
only the rules which apply all good 
writing are required. Therefore, ac- 
cording these critics, the failure 
many authors who have turned from 
other forms composition radio 
writing can traced neglect the 
fundamental principles composi- 
tion. certainly true that some 
the Aristotelian rules are basic 
any art. for instance, 
that the idea conveyed must 
effectively transferred from the 
giver the receiver with loss 
waste the medium. Furthermore, 
there must eliminated every deco- 
ration which does not add illumina- 
tively the theme. the art the 
“Speaking-Press” well any 
other art communication these 


“rules” apply. there are 
few special restrictions. 

The medium radio has three im- 
portant limitations: the time element, 
the aural appeal element, and the audi- 
ence element. The time element 
radio’s most distinctive feature for 
affects both matter and structure. The 
writer must choose subject phase 
subject which can treated 
within the allotted time. Using 
impressionistic style, must paint 
his canvas large and present his theme 
broad lines that can “put 
across” the minutes his disposal. 
“Time” must not wasted with 
unnecessary sentence which loads the 
copy, for “time” here, very 
real sense, money; every second 
must paid for. Thus the writer 
builds his theme that its main lines 
are simple and clear. embel- 
lishes his points with objective illus- 
trations, they must briefly apt and 
well-chosen. They must selected 
for syllables and phrases that will 
trip lightly off the tongue; that will 
easily and intelligibly the 
ear. “villainous combination 
understandable the eye but 
disturbing and confusing the ear, 
can permitted. The writer must 
employ words belonging the vocabu- 
lary conversation; or, uses 
unfamiliar language, must set 
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context which readily reveals its 
meaning. cannot oratorical, 
rhetorical, “literary.” must 
forget print and think terms only 
sounds and rhythms and swift com- 
prehension. must, other words, 
distinguish between “eye-rhythm” and 
“ear-rhythm.” What the eye can take 
glance—a word, sentence, 
paragraph, the result 
not only book education but the 
very nature the organs themselves. 
can see more rapidly than can 
hear. What the ear takes meas- 
ured not the lenses the eye but 
the time takes the speech-organs 
move and make syllables. 


And the experienced radio writer 
reads his script aloud builds it. 
tries his own tongue and 
composes it. doing this must, 
must any other writer, have mind 
the type audience plans reach. 
will not, like the poet, shoot his 
verbal arrows into the air trusting 
luck that they will find responsive 
and appropriate resting 
stead aims very specific audi- 
ence: children, college students, tired 
business men, harried housewives, vot- 
ers, members the intelligensia, 
what believes the Great Aver- 
age American. The challenge him 
hold proportion the sixty 
million radio not with his 
glittering eye but with his provocative 
phrases. 


But whatever his objective types 
audience must send out poi- 
soned arrows, venom-tipped darts, 
wounding missiles. Radio demands 
friendliness, courtesy, plus the deter- 
mination give completely one’s 
best. Not even the simplest script 
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introductions, the captions, the rib- 
bon straight continuity which holds, 
for instance, musical program 
gether can created properly with- 
out that kind art which will give 
the announcer who reads chance 
human and sincere and appeal- 
ing. script will force 
him onto linguistic stilts, and, mak- 
ing him sound officious and conde- 
will offend his audience 
and defeat his every purpose. 

Who works out radio scripts and 
what plan, physically, followed? 
The ordinary listener has way 
answering the first part this ques- 
enough analytical enough dis- 
cover answer the second. With 
little exception the following facts are 
true all radio 
Straight continuities are prepared 
staff writers and there evident 
patterned formula much 
which intensified the fact that 
not most readers the “speaking- 
press,” phrase according “eye- 
rhythm,” not spoken rhythm. 

has been suggested that radio 
script written 

like this 

different lines 

would help the reader 
catch the spoken rhythm 

and sound 
not like machine 
turning out words 

per second 

but like person 
composing his phrases, 
according his thought. 

have tried preparing scripts for 
auditions this way and find that 
does help the spoken rhythm, and 
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tends make the “eye-rhythm” style 
less marked. 


Radio “talks” are usually written 
the person who makes them, plus 
some suggestions from the program 
director. Most these how- 
ever, have common and fatal fault: 
their sentence structure, style, vocabu- 
lary are for the printed page. Oc- 
there speaker, using 
notes, who comes into one’s home natu- 
rally and easily; might imag- 
ined seated one’s fireside, 
unselfconscious seems his message. 
speak art like that the 
professional after-dinner speaker; but 
different that there brilliant 
audience stimulating his wit. When 
audience has been “built” and the 
speaker feels has his following, 
then the rapport established and 
there better chance for good 
radio talk. 

The “interview” less trying, and 
perhaps the favorite form. None- 
theless, make good interview for 
the air requires real dramatist’s 
knack. The interviewer must have 
mind the points wants “get 
and then build them into 
lively conversation. must “high- 
spot” the central theme, lead it, and 
build from it. 

Play-writing for radio has many 
unrealized possibilities. may 
the adaptation stage plays radio 
use; may present any type 
human interest story. Perspectives, 


vistas, built entirely separate 
dramatic moments but connected 
thread narration, combine 
method which coming into favor 
for book reviews, biographies, 
overview any theme. 

Where will all this talking take 


Currently, the talkative stage some- 
what held check. word 
given the air recorded and held 
evidence the writer’s ability 
make points according the rules 
the game and come out the split 
second. 


How scripts made for the speak- 
ing press strike the eye the silent 
The best them are like 
well-written play; they speak either 
eye ear. Many them, however, 
are nothing, unless voiced. 

there follows one with Countess Kor- 
zybska, distinguished portrait paint- 
er, given April the 
Speech program. 

V.R.S.: Our guest today Lady 
Edgerly, distinguished portrait 
painter and the wife the author 
Count Alfred Korzybska. Countess 
Korzybska will tell what conversa- 
tion has with portrait painting. 
She tells that always with 
conversation that she begins her study 
those she’s about paint. Will 
you tell why, Countess Korzybska 


The title your pro- 
gram, Miss Sutton, the answer 
the Speech. The physical 
contour each one the sum 
total our many individual experi- 
ences and interests. Which these 
are brought into play depends upon 
the art Conversation, Conversa- 
tion quite important the paint 
brush. You cannot portray person- 
ality without it. personality 
mean all that the make-up 
person. The most precious thing 
about portrait alive aliveness, and 
through conversation that the 
artist captures this. 
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V.R.S.: you mean that be- 
fore you put brush canvas, plan 
your picture you must have vivid 
sense the person and this through 
the kind things talks about 

serve what subjects conversation 
make them the most alive. Our facial 
expressions, our movements are the 
barometer our values; what are 
“hot” “cold” about. the cap- 
ture these, that makes real por- 
trait. 

you study the face 
person talking you, what you 
concentrate on—the contour and 
moulding the face 

the eyes and the mouth that interest 
me. For the eyes show what one 
looks for life; what one gives one’s 
attention to. For instance, several 
people walking down country lane; 
one will complain the road and the 
dust; another will notice the beauty 
the day; third will see only the 
commercial possibilities the land. 
Each one notices what important 
him. one jolly well registers 
the kind thing looks for. 

K.: The eye reveals the type 
interest. But the mouth even 
more complete revelation. 
shows how the person living his 
life. How “mouthing” it; 
reveals the kind feelings, thoughts 
and words that move and mold him. 

V.R.S.: How the mouth reflects 
our attitudes evident the expres- 
sions have for it, “he’s down 
the mouth,” “he pulls poor 
mouth,” and warning phrase 
“don’t let the corners your mouth 


sag.” Does the expression that modi- 
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the mouth affect the contour the 
face well 

Expression can make 
even the homely face seem beautiful. 
see that happen every day, 
distort and spoil the most regular 
and classical features. The beauty 
far more significant than regularity 
feature the beauty each have 
cur making. Life like that country 
lane. take from and give 
our own standard values. 
express and live what are in- 
terested in; and that makes mars us. 

Beauty, according your 
standards, Countess Korzybska, cer- 
tainly more than skin deep. you 
think the day may arrive when “beau- 
shops” will sell with their lotions 
und creams directions for the kinds 
interest that makes for such 


K.: Alas! their products are 
for grooming only. But the world 
beginning see that the most highly 
regarded looks are those only our- 
selves can create. are continually 
having more worthwhile ideals 
beauty. When speak beauty 
connection with humans must in- 
clude the human brain. For the 
human brain what distinguishes 
from animals. Our features are but 
the instruments expression. 

V.R.S.: From this take 
beauty that only skin deep doesn’t 
interest you 

Indeed no, for there 
nothing deeper, when the freshness 
the skin gone, that kind beauty 
has faded. But person using the 
brain humanly, becomes more attrac- 
tive every year. 

afraid your stand- 
ard beauty too difficult for many 
achieve, Countess Korzybska. 
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But worth while. 
Women such beauty are the ones 
that command the world’s admiration 
today. Public life furnishes many 
examples. 

Who are some Amer- 
most beautiful women 

Helen Hayes and Kath- 
erine Cornell become beautiful with 
the parts they portray. Frances Per- 
kins’ face illuminated conversa- 
tion her earnestness 
gence. Ruth Bryan Owen, has the 
keynote serenity. Mrs. Coolidge, 
striking example woman whose 
human interests and expression 
speech adds the beauty and charm 
her face. 


V.R.S.: must very hard 
for you artist, Countess Kor- 
zybska, paint the beautiful but 
dumb. 

painted many types 
both Europe and America, includ- 
ing many the beautiful but dumb. 

V.R.S.: such cases, however 
you get the aliveness, you speak 

K.: Oh, talk with them 
their interests and discover their 
ideals. You know, believe everyone 
matter how dumb, dull, stupid, 
even low the scale life they may 
be, each has something which them 
ideal These ideals are our real 
selves, which successfully 
successfully live to. With the beau- 
tiful but dumb may only 
flicker; but the ideal there; and 
talking makes them alive for the 
moment. 


You are something 
psycho-analyst. 

be. That’s the thrill portraiture. 


find developed people have inner 
code higher ideals. The happy per- 
son the one who has had the luck, 
the pluck, put these ideals into 
practice. The bitter and cynical, the 
defeated, are those who for one reason 
another cannot sustain them the 
adjustment life. Artists need 
have sensitiveness, insight and sympa- 
thetic understanding they are in- 
spire others reveal these hidden 
values. 

V.R.S.: You have painted many 
young people this generation. What 
your analysis them 

divide them into two 
groups: The ones who have taken 
over the worst our present material- 
istic mess—those who make newspaper 
headlines;—and the others who re- 
spond the best; those who are start- 
ing where the former generation left 
off, carry and increase the human 
values our civilization. 

You look such young 
people change and rebuild the 
world about us, just each one 
our personal ideals and sense 
values changes the lines and expres- 
sion our bodies 

K.: most certainly look 
these young people the hope our 
world. Humans are creators. That 
the thrill being human. There 
that creative magic our thoughts 
and our words. painter see 
magic each one can test. Wider 
interests, new thoughts, and activities 
bring light the eyes and new energy 
the body. 

V.R.S.: feel that you give 
deeper significance the value 
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words, language, than ordina- 
rily are aware of, Countess Korzybska. 

married scientist. You see 
humans have that unique faculty 
creating language; that carrying 
our world around our heads, 
‘world are humans be- 
cause have cortex, larger than 
any other organism. Language 
function the cortex. affects our 
whole life. learn how impor- 
tant and how can serve and 
improve us, now realize the unlim- 
ited possibilities human nature. 
world are world only begin- 
ning civilized. We, speak 
are civilized Sundays and savages 
the rest the week. 

V.R.S.: You remind the 
saying, “We ‘pray’ God 
Sundays, and ‘prey’ our neighbors 
the other six days the week.” 

Yes, what call our 
Sunday ideals are the humane poten- 
tials that struggle survive. 
other times the way our savage 
ancestors still habit with us. But 
these humane ideals are 
selves, what mean Beauty 
the human significance the word, 
where human ideals find expression. 
That’s the thought I’d like leave 
with this audience. It’s constructive 
and hopeful. creative. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Lewin, the English department Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
can well called the father photoplay appreciation the schools the nation. 
has done more lift the critical standards cinema tastes among school children 


than any other single teacher the country. 


The author various books and articles 


teaching and motion picture appreciation, currently managing editor 
“Photoplay Studies,” sponsored the Committee Motion Pictures the Depart- 


WHOLE new development the 
field creative composition 
the photoplay-appreciation movement. 
Teachers who first resented the en- 
croachment the “commercial” photo- 
play the precincts literature are 
beginning find that the natural in- 
terests young people movies may 
provide not only ramp leading 
genuine interest the arts, but also 
basis for motivating imaginative 
writing. 

teacher the progressive Wee- 
High School Newark, for 
example, experimenting with the pos- 
sibilities this field, spent fifteen 
minutes Eugene Field’s 
Little Boy Blue the basis pos- 
sible short film. The class was then 
given twenty minutes which 
write synopsis entitled, “My Idea 
theme done class: 

The scene opens with close-up 
toy soldier small hand. Gradu- 
ally the camera takes the view 
pleasant nursery, furnished lavishly with 
small-sized chairs, bed, dresser and other 
appropriate equipment. The wall paper 
gaily designed. the foreground 
large assortment toys. 

Sitting small rug small, 
curly-haired child, about three years 


old, dressed pajamas, with the sol- 
dier his hand. The child places the 


toy soldier upright position and 
then bravely salutes it, “Good night.” 
walks slowly his crib and kneels 
beside with his head bowed. Then 
looks around and smiles, sees that 
one the room with him, climbs 
into the bed, and covers himself. 

peeps from under the covers. calls 
softly, “Mommy!” Then half-mis- 
chievously closes his eyes 
under the covers. The scene almost 
fades out. gets darker, gust 
wind comes through the window, like 
spirit the night, rattling the win- 
dow-shade. Over the sleeping child 
picture forms. the wind tosses the 
articles the room hear weird music, 
rhythm with the sound the wind. 
the picture grows brighter, the mu- 
sic grows softer, and see angel 
leading the child toward bright light 
far away. 

The picture fades, and then see 
another view the nursery. The fur- 
niture and toys are covered with dust. 
One one, the camera shows the 
articles the room. Then have 
close-up the toy soldier, rather rusty 
with age but bravely standing where the 
child had left him. 


Recently MGM made short film 
suggested Little Boy Blue, creat- 
ing sentimental story around the 
idea. coincidence that group 
children should have been writing 
their amateur treatments the theme 
the very moment, perhaps, when 
professional movie-makers were shoot- 
ing the film—and yet similar coinci- 
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dences are occurring with increasing 
frequency students, even 
when they know that motion-picture 
company making screen version 
literary classic, enjoy traveling 
the golden realms their own imagi- 
nations and building their own cinema 
versions the classic. Many boys 
and girls have strong convictions 
the way scenes Julius Caesar 
should filmed, and likely that 
David Selznick will receive many 
batches themes suggesting intimate 
touches that young America would 
like see included the filming 
Shakespeare’s great historical tragedy. 
years gone by, when have had 
assembling amateur scenarios 
Caesar, many time and oft have 
read with delight the descriptions 
the close-ups that the children felt 
they would positively have see 
any good version the play 
close-ups Cassius’s face, looks 
askance Brutus, while whetting him 
against Caesar; Casca’s hand 
deals the first blow; Caesar’s face 
when tu, Brute—kills his 
best friend for the good Rome. And 
have felt indeed like one traveling 
the realms gold have read 
the sharply etched descriptions mass 
action the forum scenes and battle 
scenes the play. Original scenes 
Antony offering the crown Cae- 
sar, with the rhythmic movements and 
shouts the mob for and against the 
ambitious Roman; scenes forward 
and recessive mass action the great 
third act, the assassination, the 
funeral; rhythmic flashes Philippi, 
inspired the scenes which Shake- 
speare presents such rapid succes- 


sion that seems writing veri- 
tably for the screen. Indeed, the fact 
that high-school texts, often the past 
considered dry-as-dust, are now being 
visualized the screen, means only 
one thing texts 
are vital pieces composition, 
read, visualized, and enjoyed. they 
have been dry the past, the fault 
has been with teachers who with their 
text-grubbing methods have made boys 
and girls hate literature and composi- 
tion instead loving these subjects. 

Miss Alice Barringer 
High School Newark has developed 
unit nine lessons based experi- 
ments having students write sce- 
Inn. She has mimeographed her les- 
son plans part course forty- 
one lessons photoplay appreciation 
use her school, under the super- 
vision Junius Stevens, head the 
English department. Mr. Stevens, 
who chairman the Newark com- 
mittee reorganization the Eng- 
lish curriculum, has appointed sub- 
committee teachers consider the 
whole subject visual and auditory 
aids the study literature and 
composition. Miss Sterner’s pioneer 
work has paved the way toward in- 
teresting development. Briefly, her 
plan has been divide the story 
the one-act play into working se- 
quences; review this connection 
the study plot; make clear the 
meaning and significance conflict, 
theme, type, and apply these ele- 
ments the development sequences 
terms camera action; show 
how the director must analyze each 
character, with view securing 
actor who will fit the part; help the 
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student realize the importance 
authentic sets, props, and costumes; 
let groups act out the scenes 
class, while one their number serves 
director and indicates camera 
angles, aided criticisms the 
class; and finally assemble and 
study the scenario whole, with 
view determining its weak spots 
and strong spots. 

Many schools are beginning en- 
courage this sort writing, and many 
scenario with practical possibilities 
being turned out result 
group activity programs and projects 
this sort. the main these scripts 
are born blush unseen any actual 
directors and cameramen; they are ul- 
timately consigned the wastebasket. 
But occasionally the work composi- 
tion tied with the work the 
photoplay club: the scenario trans- 
ferred celluloid. Newark 
little script trip the Statue 
Liberty was actually filmed; the 
ect was motivated the occasion 
the fiftieth anniversary the Statue 
and included the filming for the first 
time the bronze tablet bearing the 
fine sonnet Emma Lazarus, The 
New Colossus, affixed the pedestal 
the Statue. College students 
the Amateur Cinema League have 
made many short films, but these have 
been mainly conceived apart from the 
work composition such. 

Especially enjoyable high-school 
levels are themes which children 
try visualize terms camera 
action and brief dialogue such scenes 
“Getting Ready for the Prom,” 
“Getting Ready for Commencement,” 
Day the Life Freshman.” 
Students display ready fund 
humor these brief cinematic treat- 


ments themselves and their class- 
mates the camera might see them. 
When there some possibility 
ing the best set scripts, interest 
runs high. Likewise, when the assign- 
ment timely, assignment deal- 
ing with scenes before and after 
school dance, done class the day 
after the event, the results are likely 
genuine expressions creative 
imagination emotion recollected 
tranquillity. Pupils like employ 
comparison and contrast and evolve 
rhythmic alternations scene, taking 
ing for the dance, then the girl’s 
bedroom, then back the boy’s room 
and the girl’s room again the 
dressing progresses, with crescendo 
interest approach the dance 
itself where “boy meets girl,” with 
the wistful return the bedrooms, 
each the loneliness his room. 
The conventional, happy-ending type 
amateur cinema composers. They 
prefer the comedy frustration, the 
comedy character, the comedy 
contrast, with finales that indicate 
that life has way going un- 
concernedly. 

With the inevitable increase the 
publication materials for the teacher 
photoplay composition, our schools 
and colleges will ultimately standard- 
ize some the more useful procedures 
this type composition work. The 
greatest need for actual shooting 
scripts. personally have collection 
forty mimeographed scripts, set 
for class use. Such collections 
are rare and hard get, because the 
studios dislike take too many people 
behind the scenes. That the studios 
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are not giving away any valuable se- 
crets and that the publication 
scripts will increase rather than de- 
crease appreciation has been made 
clear the publication several 
shooting scripts recent years. Most 
important and most recent these 
the Random House edition Romeo 
and Juliet, containing one volume 
both the original stage play and the 
modernized screen play, with notable 
articles those who contributed 
the work transferring the play 
the screen. 

what extent the photoplay may 
regarded type literary art 
has recently been discussed with keen 
analysis Professor Walter Barnes 
New York University mono- 


graph entitled The Photoplay Lit- 
erary Art.* Certainly the extent 
that provides work for the creative 
writer the photoplay literary art; 
and much desired that the 
literary trek Hollywood will result 
accession strength the lit- 
erary elements films. Then, and 
then only, will scenarists glad 
see their scripts print. present 
most shooting scripts may classified 
unfinished compositions; those 
few that are really well written, like 
the scripts Mutiny the Bounty 
and The Good Earth could made 
available older students, should 
have more amateur photoplay compo- 
sitions and more professional photo- 
play compositions, well. 
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THE TEACHING ESSAY WRITING 
Tuomas Coox, M.A. 


GREAT NECK HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Cook, head the English department the high school Great Neck, New 

has done much critical, editorial, and creative writing during the past decade. 

Author numerous and articles, has recently published “Essays 
Modern Thought.” 


EACHING essay writing should 

self task done only 
riculum requirement for graduation 
from high school. Essay writing 
should planned with 
the immediate activities high-school 
routine and fill chink the com- 
plex foundation are piecing to- 
gether now the base for richer 
and fuller living. The course es- 
say writing ties easily and natural- 
with other high-school activities, 
helping pupils express their inter- 
ests and ideas about subjects other- 
wise unrelated restricted English 
class. Training free self-expression 
necessary all pupils, regardless 
where their careers and capabilities 
may lead them. Those going through 
college will find their progress closely 
related their skill self-expression. 
The group intending seek employ- 
ment immediately after high school 
has the urgent need this training 
order meet prospective employers 
and make favorable impression 
spite immaturity and lack expe- 
rience. all the social contacts they 
are make throughout their lives, 
well-rounded and rich experience 


life. 


The teaching essay writing 
public high schools faces all the recog- 
nized difficulties met teaching any 
form creative writing. few pu- 


pils every group are more than in- 
terested creative writing, have vary- 
ing degrees ability, and have more 
less serious leanings toward jour- 
other literary career. These 
pupils are course the minority, and 
since our aims education in- 
clude the desire advance the mental 
and social development all the pu- 
pils our charge, must first over- 
come the reluctance the majority 
taught express themselves well. 

The average English teacher, facing 
the average high-school English class, 
introduce the subject “The Es- 
confronted almost invariably 
with stone-wall pupil resistance. 
sixteen- 
the word essay sounds like bore, 
some antiquated dullard spreading his 
verbosity over long pages dry prose. 

Here is, the anxiously polite house- 
guest, stepping forth one chill and 
drizzly April dawn swim the 
host’s new outdoor pool. His outward 
charm and his inward misery strike 
chord joyous understanding ev- 
ery heart. turn his attempts 
drive car and chortle over his 
Puritanical distaste for the constant 
reference his clutch. grin 
sympathy with Clarence Day’s desper- 
ate attempts learn play the vio- 
lin. dash Leacock follows 
taste Ogden Nash convince the 
last sceptic that essays are not dull. 
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From the lighter types, paths lead 
all directions all destinations. 
For the sea lovers bring William 
McFee; the school orchestra enjoys 
Frances Lester Warner’s family musi- 
the athletes find Paul Gallico. 


with good guide their contents 
subject matter will quickly bring 
most readers out the doldrums 
boredom. From this point the group 
led tractably into the deeper 
consideration philosophy, reli- 
gion, politics, social problems. 

With good background compre- 
hensive reading, can begin ap- 
preciate the skill and style essay- 
ists. can analyze the structure 
essay, note the dexterity the per- 
sonal touch, the choice words, the 
turn phrase. see and recog- 
rize all the old bugaboos sentence 
structure, syntax, niceties grammar 
shaping themselves before our eyes 
into interesting and charming 
whole. 


essay. All through the schools pupils 
have written themes and compositions, 
differing not greatly some respects 
from essays. There the personal 
point view, there the emphasis 
grammar and spelling and punctua- 
tion. But the vital spark interest 
and charm has been lacking. The 
complete personalization, with the 
writer the very core the writing, 
expressing his own reactions and his 
own ideas, step upward from the 
generality themes and compositions. 


Not every pupil can learn write 
with sparkle and verve. Some few 
have been doing better than average 
for several years. the school sched- 
ule elastic enough permit sub 


divisions during the period time al- 
lotted the teaching essay writ- 
ing, best results can achieved 
grouping pupils according the seri- 
ousness their interest learning 
write. This, however, not always 
practical, and the teacher must cope 
best can with heterogeneous 
group. 

First attempts writing essays 
should brief, with emphasis placed 
the choice words, and some at- 
tempt made the general direction 
model some essay writer acknowl- 
edged skill and let beginners attempt 
achieve something that author’s 
style. Style being indefinable and 
elusive quality, can harm 
try copy it. The result sure 
contain more the personality the 
writer than the model. 


important early lesson for the 
pupils learn the necessity self- 
criticism. The tendency consider 
task done the first attempt dif- 
ficult one overcome. This typical 
reaction high-school pupils prob- 
ably due more the haste get their 
“homework” done than any convic- 
tion that the work perfection. What- 
ever the reason, remains difficult 
task get them rewrite their first 
attempts. believe are asking 
much pupils who have French, his- 
tory, Latin, and other assignments 
still prepare for the next day 
spend half hour writing five hun- 
dred words and then another half 
hour rewriting them. For this rea- 
son, work should better planned 
that two three days elapse before 


for quality that are striving here 
rather than quantity. The importance 
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the rewriting cannot overstressed. 
those pupils with any ambitions 
toward journalistic fields, this early- 
formed habit greatest importance 
developing skill writing, fos- 
tering fluency with words and expres- 
sions. the rest the pupils whose 
ambitions lead them other direc- 
tions, the habit critical self-analy- 
sis vastly helpful eliminating 
trite and slip-shod expression, en- 
larging vocabulary, aiding innu- 
merable social situations. 

Useful stressing the importance 
careful revisions the finished 
product the example the current 
wholesale trash which fills the cheaper 
fiction magazines. Their daily out- 
put words stupendous and noth- 
ing ever reread. Interrupted 
the midst hair-raising murder, 
the pulp-writer returns read the last 
three words has written, tears along 
from that point finish the story and 
begin another one. The most casual 
comparison this style fiction with 
the finished product 
essayist should prove the superiority 
the latter most high-school sen- 
iors. spite the fact that the 
average high-school senior 
aware that the pulp-writer grinds out 
his grist the luxury 
house overlooking Central Park, while 
the essayist toils pay off the mort- 
gage his little New England farm, 
the evidence still impressive that 
written words should reread and 
rewritten. 


even greater moment than the 
acquirement vocabulary, style and 
charm writing the training 
clear thinking gained from prac- 
tice writing brief essays. Since the 


prime function essay ex- 
press the ideas and personality the 
writer, has the immediate advan- 
tage taking topic which 
does have ideas. limiting his 
early attempts the number words 
may use express his ideas, 
clear confusion from his 
thoughts and decide what wants 
say and how shall best say it. Too 
often happens that young writers 
are not well informed the subject 
their choice, and then proceed 
their essays prove it. 

With the unrestricted choice sub- 
ject-matter for essay writing, there 
should reason for any pupil 
find himself without some ideas and 
interests. His main motivation may 
not English, but the class 
essay writing has opportunity 
pursue his favorite topic whatever 
may be. natural history, 
open before him are the pages 
William Beebe’s exquisitely written 
experiences the jungle and the 
ocean floor. With Beebe pattern 
tries his own unsure hand dis- 
scribing particular experience which 
has seemed personally 
Thereby accomplishes several things 
—he does English assignment 
which may also useful his natu- 
ral history class; delves further 
into subject great interest him; 
brings the surface and attempts 
express and present plausibly 
others personal emotions which had 
never before tried analyze. 
knows himself little better, per- 
haps expresses himself little better, 
and likes his English class little 
And with natural history, 
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with art, music, history, 
ethletics, almost all other curricu- 
lar extra-curricular activities. 

The use outline teaching 
essay writing debatable impor- 
tance. Some pupils methodical 
and not highly imaginative tempera- 
ment, good work with the help 
outline. The process clearly 
mapping out the content the essay, 
paragraph paragraph, allotting 
certain number words per topic and 
sub-topic, admittedly has its uses 
promoting clear thinking and cold-cut 
efficiency. But the task may well 
prove irksome and deterrent the 
pupil who quick expressing him- 
self, and whose imagination runs free 
and unhampered far ahead any 
outline. wise, course, ask 


that pupils form some sort work 
plan, having well mind, charted 
paper, the general form the fin- 
ished product. But insistence 
with the completed assignment, car- 
ries guarantee that the outline will 
made first and not last. 

art makes for deeper appreciation 
the compositions the masters, 
may small effort creative writing 
lead clearer comprehension and 
finer understanding the best 
literature. 

Thus the limited laboratory 
the high-school class essay writing 
may the groundwork laid which 
erect later years high standards 
taste moral and social conduct. 


THE TRAGEDY ERRORS 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS, NEWARK, OHIO 


picked sprig bramble 
From florist’s rubbish pile 
And planted it, half doubtingly, 
Beside garden stile. 
For months, hoed and sprayed, vain; 
Then left for thorn. 
When next viewed that barren bush, 
rare rose had been born. 


often judge our fellowmen 
avenues and creeds 
And stupidly neglect note 
Their modest, golden deeds; 
Yet unseen hands, life’s routine, 
Supply our biggest needs. 


give our children abstract tasks 
And claim educate 
teaching useless facts and rules 
And doctrines out date. 
The nonconformist reaps our wrath. 
damn and excommunicate. 
3ut hosts, the schools once rated small, 
Society now calls the great. 
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VERSE WRITING AND POETRY 


WINTHROP COLLEGE 


Dr. Wheeler, head the English department Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, has worked out ingenious method teach the writing verse, and will 


presently publish his materials book form. 
poetry writing for magazine and book publishers. 


Meanwhile, has done much prose and 
Two well-known his are 


“College Writing” and “Practice Work College collaboration with 
Dr. John French Johns Hopkins. 


OETRY cannot taught. For 
the expression divine 

inspiration which may born 
the human soul regardless time, 
setting. The appre- 
ciation and enjoyment written po- 
etry may developed the class- 
room competent teacher, but not 
its creation. first, however, the 
flame this inspiration often weak 
and can extinguished harsh 
lack fuel upon which 
feed. And this fact lies noble 
challenge teacher English. 
Poeta nascitur non not entirely 
true. the teacher recognizes in- 
stead that poeta studendo potest? 
she has opened herself the door 
divine opportunity through which she 
will lead all her students into the 
garden where wells eternally the Pier- 
ian spring. Here she will point out 
the myriad beauties, hoping that 
least one her young tourists will 
inspired become horticulturist 
his own right and cultivate some 
portion the enormous tract around 
him. Most them will not re- 
spond they will not have the apti- 
tude which have said God-given. 
But though they not develop into 
genius, they will have become familiar 
with the garden poetry into which 
they can escape henceforth will. 


The poet born, not made. 


The poet may developed through practice. 


And there need point out how 
very much such escape needed 
this ultra-materialistic and mechan- 
ical Some folks dare fear that 
the garden poetry, harassed the 
dust storms this modern wasteland, 
has withered away. But this can never 
be. Poetry cannot disappear. ex- 
periences fluctuations which sometimes 
alarm conservatives; thrives and 
declines with changes the cultural 
climate. And its declinings some- 
times, misguided enthusiasts rush 
its cause and brandish their weapons 
its defence. But poetry needs 
champion. Like travelers the Sa- 
hara, should impatient our 
guide sought justify 
quenching spring. 

Without attempting the hopeless 
task defining poet, may exam- 
ine his two most significant character- 
room, and our outlook life lim- 
ited five windows, the senses. Most 
are content strain through 
panes smudged bigotry and lit- 
tered with the cobwebs compla- 
cency. But with this the poet not 
Though may linger 
longer some than others, all 
his windows are clean. sees far 
into the surrounding countryside, 
far that very little escapes him. 
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sensitive the important and 
lovely trivialities life,* well 
the infinite profundities. 

This close observation, this insight 
into things, something which not 
teachable. constitutes one half 
poetic genius and somehow born 
with one. may neglected suf- 
focated; may nourished and de- 
veloped. Often has insistently tri- 
umphed over circumstance 
The teacher can only encour- 
age and feed it,—and worship it. 
said that Keats once put pepper 
his tongue order that might 
the better appreciate with his shar- 
pened taste the rare wine which 
friend had given him. some milder 
way the eyes and ears boys and 
girls must sensitized. This condi- 
tion may approached studying 
poetry itself. After illustrations are 
called the attention the student, 
has any tendency all, him- 
self will begin look for the incon- 
spicuous aspects things around him, 
“the lisp leaves and ripple rain,” 
“the chestnut treasures rusting fast,” 
“the moon that rides the sky,” “the 
daffodils small, keen, quick 
flames.” Most your students may 
never display this tendency, but 
not disheartened. least they 
should develop their own way 
enjoyment poetry, and perhaps 
there will one who will respond 
your ministrations and grow beyond 
your tutelage. 

But keen observation not the po- 
et’s only unusual attribute. must 
what has seen. This second aspect 


poetic genius, expression, can 
conceived and engendered. Most po- 
ets attain their technique only after 
practice, often long and laborious. 
sure, they not often enroll for 
college courses versification nor 
they always study texts poetics, 
But what poet does not read long and 
critically the works other crafts- 
men his art, and how many, many 
poets have not left behind them trails 
attempts! “What you 
would learn well, you must first 
protracted hours practice Hoff- 
man Paderewski may blossom in- 
genius; more often such startling 
result will come about. those 
hours practice have not been wasted. 
Even later attempt made 
the student create music poetry, 
will have whetted his appreciation 
that the performance real artists 
affords him delight unknown the 
unfortunate one who has not passed 
through the apprenticeship drill. 
For the sake the one genius that 
may encouraged and for the sake 
those who never blossom into 
genius, teach poetry—lots it. You 
will have certain reward the in- 
creased enjoyment your students 
poetry. You may experience the in- 
effable thrill watching one them 
touch the monotony the world into 
magic. 

How shall organize our mate- 
Primarily, must give atten- 
tion rhythm, imagery, and tone- 
color. easy develop the human 
hunger for rhythm. Take advantage 
the fact that your students beat 


With this mind reread Eve St. and observe how Keats uses each his 
senses degree far beyond that the lay man. 

For example, one cannot read many lines Emily Dickinson without coming across numer- 
ous examples sympathetic arresting observation. 

Benjamin Franklin. 
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time with their feet infectious 
tune. fast their development 
permits, show them that practically 
everything nature rhythmical, 
though the vibration may too far 
down the scale for appre- 
ciate. Point out the rhythm that lies 
frieze where figures are arranged 
Reveal how several rhythms 
presented one medium demon- 
strating how the elements such 
simple scheme the following 


rearranged that upon the 
first rhythm, consisting alterna- 
tion large and small ciphers, an- 
other rhythm may superimposed, 
that pairs 


and even third consisting groups 
pairs threes 

0000 0000 0000 
Remind them the many kinds 
waves one observes upon the ocean’s 
surface; the little ripples, the ordi- 
nary billows, the long deep swell. 
Then turn some familiar poem like 
Kingsley’s “The the lovely 
hymn “Come and 
list the various rhythms there: the 
stanzas themselves, the succession 
long and short lines, the rime scheme, 
the refrain, the contrast thought. 
The success such exercise depends 
largely upon the individual, for all 
are not rhythmically minded the 
same degree. usually better 
reserve the most obvious poetic 
rhythms, meter, for special considera- 
tion. Too much should not made 
it, for after all not indispen- 
sable poetry. You must, course, 


point out that poem may divinely 
rhythmical but lack meter 
have witnessed more painful 
sight than that school teacher 
Paradise Lost into regular 
scansion because the old-fashioned 
definition for blank verse was “un- 
rimed iambic The beauty 
Milton’s epic poetry, well 
that other major poets, cannot 
captured any such mold and for 
this reason you must emphasize the 
incidental character meter. 

But your young disciples should 
learn the four regular metrical feet 
English: the iambus and the tro- 
chee, both two-syllabled feet differing 
only the position the accent; 
and the anapest and dactyl similarly 
alike that they are three-syllabled 
with difference only the accent. 
they want know what pyrrhic, 
are, tell them. Otherwise, there 
point out these exotic and 
antique weeds growing secluded 
corners the garden poetry. 
little ordinary scansion unambigu- 
ous selections will suffice. your 
students can quietly encouraged 
their own original examples, you 
may pat yourself the back and pro- 
ceed the next stage your explora- 
tion which should have with 
imagery. 

Perhaps you should spend more 
time upon imagery and sensuousness 
than upon anything else. stu- 
dent can only learn translate the 
beauty life into vivid and lovely 
figures, other matters will take care 
themselves. The natural tendency 
children symbolize helps great 
deal and should encouraged. The 


For instance, Lilacs Last the Dooryard the Psalms. 
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child who calls telephone wires “talk- 
ing vines” the way. 
league mine was rewarded only the 
other day when apparently phleg- 
matic student her class bloomed 
into 


shut his eyes, 
The only doors had. 


evident that there are three 
necessary steps: the recognition 
beauty which comes partly from asso- 
ciation with beauty literature and 
life and which have said cannot 
created but can trained, the cap- 
turing beauty comparison that 
once clear and accurate, the ex- 
pression that comparison lovely 
and vivid diction. The best way 
train student the second these 
steps lie wait for every at- 
tempt use original imagery, crude 
apt, his part, and 
refraining from too severe criticism 
which can easily fatal thus early 
the process. 

connection with beautiful lan- 
guage, “that lovely and immortal 
privilege and genius that can stretch 
its hand out the wastes time and 
touch our eyelids you en- 
ter the domain tone color. once 
must distinguish your own 
mind between the poetry manner 
and the poetry matter. takes 
worth attain the latter, but love 
less the bards that write verse 
which appeals the ear. harder 
this today without being trite 
than was Shakespeare’s day, for 
there have been many poets striv- 
ing for melody that the true flower has 
become rare bloom, hard find. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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Yet can searched for and the 
process itself will helpful. 
vicinity onomatopoeia frequently 
found, which often very simple 
plant beloved children. But when 
trained carefully flares forth 
into special glory its own. Here 
again, only encouraging the natu- 
ral love children for imitating 
effects and putting their way 
beautiful examples, can you elicit 
original attempts. When they come 
across the onomatopoeia parts 
Morte Arthur, “The Bugle 
Song” “The Barrel Organ,” 
hoped that echoes will in- 
spired their own souls. 

But melodious appeal the ear 
may not associated with onomato- 
poeia. may grow itself. The 
mere combination words that rime 
and echo and glance off each other 
often too lovely for description, and 
too lovely, fear, for attainment 
our young experimenters. But read 
them again “Annabel Lee” and 
“Crossing the and “Ode 
Nightingale” and they may catch the 
infection. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
lead them into the dry arroyos where 
bloom the cacti phonetics and vowel 
position and consonantal juxtaposi- 
tion. They will not learn love the 
beautiful garden itself wandering 
such by-paths. 

There will strong temptation 
stand too long and gaze the in- 
teresting rose called rime. Remember 
that is, like meter, mere adjunct 
poetry. You need only show how 
rime may very beautiful that 
the sustaining force but 
you must equally sure call at- 
tention the extraordinary examples 


Swinburne’s Garden Lanier’s Ballad Trees and the Master.” 
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where rime conspicuous because 
its Your student should 
very clear idea what consti- 
tutes perfect rime and should learn 
recognize any divergence from this 
though need not name the diver- 
gence. seems questionable value 
introduce him early age 
dissonance, assonance, suspended and 
analyzed rime, though you may wish 
comment alliteration. These are 
strange and experimental orchids 
which may become profitably inter- 
ested later his development. 


There are other things you may 
point out this garden. Somewhere, 
sometime, you may indicate the in- 
tricacies stanzaic form, the use 
richly connotative words, compression 
and suggestion. But all these are sec- 
ondary importance rhythm, and 
imagery and tone color. 

The formula for developing poetic 
genius and for cultivating interest 
poetry resolves itself therefore into 
few simple principles. Avoid theory 
and stress practice; your students 
should know what common poetical 
terminology signifies, but they will 
learn far more experimenting with 
its elements. Give every opportunity 
for original work. Encourage the stu- 
dent express himself rhythmically, 
colorfully, melodiously; and, his 
efforts are clumsy they often will 
be, emphasize the accomplishment and 
not overemphasize the awkward- 
ness. Welcome every voluntary con- 
you cannot tell what Words- 
worth Shelley may discouraged 
your too severe condemnation. 
too large risk assume. And 
not disturbed unconventional 


attitudes toward popular classics. 
boy does not like “To Skylark,” 
find out what does like. The gar- 
den poetry large enough for ev- 
eryone discover his favorite species 
flower. The only condition that 
should alarm you stubborn, per- 
sistent dislike for all poetry. such 
rare attitude refuses converted, 
the fault usually lies the teacher’s 
methods limitations. Whatever you 
do, make your teaching interesting. 
Select vivid examples—on some occa- 
sions humorous nonsensical pas- 
sages and don’t overwork detail 
the point monotony and fatigue. 

The main thesis this article 
that one has poetry his soul, 
will drawn forth largely emula- 
tion. For that reason, above all, sup- 
plement practice observation. Di- 
rect his footsteps that discovers 
every beautiful flower possible, or, 
better still, point them out him 
yourself. 

And consider way conclusion 
this most conclusion, that 
its appreciation cre- 
ation—cannot taught teacher 
who cannot read aloud beautifully 
and appealingly. Perhaps such 
ability should have been put first 
all the prime prerequisite the 
teaching poetry. 
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CREATIVE WRITING AND THE LIBRARY 


Leonarp, A.M. 
FORMERLY LIBRARIAN, WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Mrs. Leonard, one time English teacher and college librarian, has for many years 

devoted herself literary criticism and educational writing. Four books hers are 

being used schools and colleges, and she contributes now and again various 
magazines and newspapers. 


HAT help can the library 

offer pupils course 

Before 
answering this question, the librarian, 
professional classifier, naturally 
tries define the field, and somewhat 
his surprise finds that most 
teachers think such course con- 
fined almost entirely fiction and 
verse. Now the library can help- 
ful the embryo poet story writer, 
for models are useful, inspiration 
usually necessary, and young writers 
are wise seek something both 
the fountain head. Moreover, al- 
though the teacher properly urges the 
beginner use his normal vocabulary, 
the words knows well and the 
habit using, instead trying 
embellish his work what are known 


“bookish” expressions, the 
mains that his normal vocabulary 
larger than that the average 
student, cannot possibly express 
shades meaning with it. 
hopes anything worth while 
either writing speaking, must 
immediately proceed increase 
widening the scope his reading. 
Mark Twain, master expres- 
sion, used say: “The difference be- 
tween the right word and almost the 
right word the difference between 
lightning and the lightning 
and have even almost the right 
word one’s command, one must 
have usable knowledge great 
many, far more than the average stu- 
dent can pick outside books, 
even with the help the radio and 
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the movie. For these necessary tools 
for any kind writing has de- 
pend largely upon the library. 

But surely not necessary de- 
sirable narrow the field courses 
writing verse and fic- 
tion. may very well widened 
include both biography 
tion, which late years have rivaled 
fiction not only popularity but also 
originality conception and tech- 
nique; and these subjects are in- 
cluded and the teacher and librarian 
work together effectively, they can 
much stimulate the students’ inter- 
est fields outside the range their 
own experience, increase their imagi- 
native power and give greater variety 
their style well enlarge their 
vocabulary. 

Since the success Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria, long line popu- 
lar biographies have appeared which 
show clearly what truly creative work 
done this field, and much 
the same kind work possible even 
very young writers. Not, course, 
that one would suggest their 
write the life anyone from the 
the grave school exer- 
cise, but the same method may ap- 
plied separate incidents, made vivid 
and interesting the use his- 
torical imagination 
worked detail. For instance, the 
meeting John Knox with Mary, 
Queen Scots, described Max- 
well Anderson’s play, does not need 
the dramatic form make piece 
creative writing, and the celebrated 
paragraph which Macaulay pictures 
Warren Hastings advanced 
the bar the House Lords and 


bent his knee older but still 


excellent model for this kind imagi- 
native work. 


easy find incidents suitable 
for such treatment, and searching for 
them introduces young people in- 
teresting possibilities for leisure read- 
ing, varying the too exclusive diet 
fiction which they are likely in- 
dulge. Then, having chosen inci- 
dent, they are obliged look for de- 
tails with which create atmos- 
phere reality about it, and this in- 
troduces them that fascinating and 
constantly growing department his- 
tory which deals with the manners 
and customs peoples different 
periods and with the intimate details 
memoirs. Modern historians are 
beginning feel that such pictures 
human life are more important for 
the understanding the march 
civilization than the accounts wars 
and dynasties which our older his- 
tories are largely made up, and 
there better way entice stu- 
dent into this fascinating field than 
suggest him search for material 


excellent project, too, may 
made the collection illustrative 
material for some phase local his- 
tory, including neighborhood and fam- 
ily traditions, both early American 
and immigrant. Almost any locality 
can furnish such material, and 
looked and well edited, 
bound folders with maps, photo- 
graphs and the like, some local his- 
torical society always glad get it. 
The hope doing something which 
will actually have permanent and 
public interest has the advantage 
making possible hold young writ- 
ers higher standard technique 
than can usually expected them, 
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and interesting element compe- 
tition enters since only the best pa- 
pers can preserved. 

exposition, such extremely 
popular scientific works Sir James 
Jeans’ The Stars Their Courses, 
the exciting underseas investigations 
Beebe and, among others like 
character, that amazing book, 
Lice and History, have shown clearly 
enough that accounts plain scien- 
tific facts may become creative litera- 
ture, and similar methods may ap- 
plied similar simpler themes. 
subject this kind that interests boys 
account the development and 
function some part automo- 
bile. Another, description the 
habits skunks observed trap- 
ping. The history the use rayon 
for clothing, with its tragic conse- 
quences some cotton manufactur- 
ing centers, may made dramatic, 
and the technique modern advertis- 
ing, with its picturesque detail requir- 
ing considerable definite information, 
may applied almost every article 
common use, the great improve- 
ment most young people the art 
skillful choice and effective group- 
ing material. Even the born story- 
teller may gain valuable versatility 
practicing such different forms ex- 
pression, and introducing such sub- 
jects into course creative writing 
can reach many students who may 
have knack with rhythms, artistic 
description the invention plots, 
but who will find the power expres- 
sion and also the practice the use 
library which such writing gives 
extremely useful after life. 


fact perhaps these students 
whom, the interest good citizen- 
ship, most important for the Eng- 


lish departments our high schools 
reach and help. The inarticulate 
citizen, who knows what thinks 
about what going but cannot get 
his thought over anyone else, does 
not have the influence ought 
have his community. often 
person excellent sense whom the 
community needs, and our schools can 
important public service help- 
ing this type person hold his own 
against the ready speaker writer 
who frequently more showy than 
wise. 

The fact that class working 
the fields history exposition must 
depend good deal library, more 
than pupils usually high-school 
courses, all the good. There are 
few things the school can give young 
people which will more useful 
them the future than experience 
using library independently, and 
they get comparatively little such ex- 
perience their regular high-school 
work. Outside the literature courses, 
which are different proposition, 
teachers generally refer them cer- 
tain book books, often even chap- 
ter and page, which case their li- 
brary experience merely matter 
finding and becoming acquainted 
with something besides textbook, 
valuable, sure, but not likely 
library after they leave school. 
they may given certain definite 
subject look up, when, rule, 
they either apply the librarian 
library has, course, its value, but 
cannot introduce young readers 
the joys browsing, the pleasure 
volumes, skimming them for possible 
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treasure, pouncing last with the 
triumph the discoverer the thing 
they had hoped find and making 
their own use for their own pur- 
poses. There other high-school 
course that can this well the 
course creative writing, provided 
that the students are not expected 
depend for material entirely their 
own knowledge experience but are 
encouraged add from the 
knowledge and experience others 
recorded the printed page; and the 
experience such course will give 
assembling and restating the material 
likely great practical value. 

looking subject, either for 
practical purpose cultivating 
the hobbies which everyone needs 
these days increasing leisure, 
longer necessary have access 
library. The efficient help the 
modern library system organized 
give anyone who wishes use books 
for any purpose either during school 
years afterwards not sufficiently 


understood, and great advan- 
tage have become acquainted with 
its varied possibilities while school. 
Modern bibliographical aids make 
even untrained librarian useful 
reference assistant, the various state 
library commissions stand ready 
belp many ways, and such com- 
paratively new devices the Inter- 
library Loan, which puts the resources 
the great libraries the country 
the service the smallest institu- 
tions, have immensely widened the op- 
portunities the average man for 
study worth-while reading during 
his leisure time. habit using 
these aids and consulting variety 
something that can carried beyond 
the school age enrich the whole 
life, and there better way cul- 
tivating high-school pupils than 
requiring them produce 
thing original out material gath- 
ered themselves from different 
sources with the help library. 
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MATERIAL FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY 
MAGAZINE FROM THE CLASS 
CREATIVE WRITING 


CHAMBERLAIN 


Miss Chamberlain, the English department the Oak Park and River Forest, Illinois, 

Township High School, has served editor numerous English classics for secondary 

schools, well being the author books and critical materials for educational 

She has been active member the National Council Teachers 

English and for several years has directed the creation and functioning secondary 
school publications. 


greatest thing human 

soul ever does this world 

see and tell plain way 
what saw,” says Ruskin. The ever- 
increasing mass creative writing 
done high-school pupils and appear- 
ing print represents only selected 
materials, and reveals that youth does 
find pleasure observing and tell- 
ing what saw. 

Those boys and girls who have dis- 
covered themselves something they 
have wished share with others have 
always found satisfaction writing. 
“Nature provided for the communica- 
tion thought planting with 
the receiving mind fury impart 
it,” Emerson states. Never have 
young people had more encouragement 
for self-expression both school and 
out. Whether much what finds 
place print creative not, youth 
should use this creative impulse wisely. 

What creative expression, and 
how may serve the school publica- 
tions? The most recent authoritative 
Experience Curriculum Eng- 
its admirable chapter crea- 
tive expression. are told that, 
expression the translation 
experience into words.” utili- 


tarian motive directs the expression, 
for the work done for its own sake; 
there practical value. Imagina- 
tive well actual experience may 
furnish material for creative expres- 
sion. First-hand experience, however, 
preferable for the young writer. 
Further, “We may exclude from the 
field creative expression any writ- 
ing speaking which detail 
the individual’s first-hand experience 
present.” Creative writing 
longer the aristocrat the school, fa- 
voring only the gifted child. for 
all, because develops the interests 
and the personality all who are 
taught self-expression. “The creative 
process deeply rooted our 
tive nature and that creative expres- 
sion the birthright every child.” 

special interest faculty spon- 
sors school publications, the com- 
mittee’s insistence the absence 
any utilitarian motive writing. 
the student writes with his eye the 
medal, writes primarily gain 
praise from teacher group, the ex- 
pression not creative. “External 
and utilitarian considerations, such 
prizes, grades, credits earned, 
are wholly alien the genuine crea- 
tive impulse.” 

Certainly the spirit this report 


Hatfield, English Monograph No. Appleton-Century, 1935. 
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would exclude from the field crea- 
tive writing assigned and prepared 
papers which had been written ex- 
pressly for publication. the dis- 
tinction between the poetic and the 
practical, drawn Max 

Lou LaBrant* uses the term “to in- 
clude only that written composition 
for which the writer has determined 
his own subject, the form which 
presents it, and the length the 
product.” School publications exist 
outlets for student writing, but 
they also depend for their existence 
upon student contributions. pos- 
sible collect enough this spon- 
taneous writing lend distinction 
the literary magazine? Alma Pashall* 
suggests that the first great principle 
creative education was given 
Socrates, “Know thyself,” and that 
the second great principle creative 
education may found Ernest 
Dimnet’s, “Be Certainly 
these principles are the basis for crea- 
tive writing. She says conclusion, 
“The creative teacher encourages the 
writing poetry not because the po- 
etry itself contribution human 
thinking but because such composi- 
tion there valuable emotional re- 
lease. Creative teaching Eng- 
lish places its emphasis not merely 
upon memory but upon those exercises 
which encourage self-control, origi- 
nality observation, clear thinking 
ability, and creative power.” all 
the discussions creative expression 
referred to, the emphasis not the 
product but the process, the inner 
effort and inner growth, the develop- 
ment personality. 


How may the class creative writ- 
ing serve the school publications? 
our high schools are the newspaper, 
appearing daily weekly, and the lit- 
erary magazine, with two more 
issues year, organized around uni- 
fying subject, possibly seasonal, 
Christmas Easter, vacation. 
each case student editors, their assist- 
ants, and the faculty sponsors deter- 
mine the policies and produce the 
paper. Collecting material for the 
newspaper largely matter as- 
signment, once the staff named. Oc- 
casionally space may given the 
news sheet for genuine creative writ- 
ing. Book reports, essays, poetry 
may collected from writing classes, 
but the paper primarily devoted 
news. 

While the relation between the class 
creative writing and the newspaper 
slight, that the literary magazine 
and the group self-expression 
closer. has been pointed out, genu- 
ine creative expression centers upon 
the thought and its harmonious ex- 
pression, never upon the reward 
seeing one’s material print. Such 
writing never intended for publica- 
tion, but after having first lived and 
then recreated the experience, the 
writer may willing share with 
larger audience. The literary maga- 
zine provides this larger audience. 
may accept creative work; must not 
assign it. This the harmonizing 
theory. How this checks with actual 
practice another story. 


The spirit the creative writing 
class democratic. Every student 
encouraged “know himself,” dis- 
cover the experiences which have 


“Enjoyment Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 
Psychological Basis for Creative Writing,’’ English Journal, April, 1936. 
“Creative Teaching English Journal, May, 1935. 
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meant much him. must 
taught recognize the significant 
those things which seem commonplace 
him. The creative class not or- 
ganized for the gifted child; neither 
should his writing featured. The 
teacher stresses the experience and its 
expression, not the product. Later 
the best writing from the entire group 
may collected and turned over 
the literary magazine. Instead 
few students writing most any 
single issue, new names will appear 
with each publication. 

This new spirit the classroom 
one freedom. Students follow their 
own, self-selected interests. They are 
writing about what they wish com- 
municate, the form they choose, 
and they are allowed place the pe- 
riod, decide how long the 
cation is. The teacher there for 
intelligent, sympathetic, but unobtru- 
sive guidance. She must help them 
relive, recreate the past, remi- 
nisce. Young people like “carouse 
the past,” for few minutes 
least. 

prospective teacher writes her 
approaching September job paper 
entitled, “Wings Colts”: “There 
much the lives these country 
people that colorful and spontaneous 
and beautiful simple way 
they could only see it. But since they 
have their noses close all, all 
the perspective lost. Very few 
them have religion because its 
beauty; one out twenty would stop, 
breathless, the sight wind divid- 
ing poplar leaves that the sun lay 
The children are heavy-footed little 
people. Yet, they must not continu- 


there must potential charm their 
lives. Mine the task find out. 

want pupils see beauty 
corn rows, hear rain 
and train whistles, see wings all 
the plow-horses, that when they 
see Pegasus will not unfa- 

English laboratory periods the 
creative workroom may serve not only 
show students “how dig 
ideas,” Alfred Hitchcock suggests, 
how “to prime the pump,” Easly 
Jones phrases it, but they may devel- 
interest the writer’s craft. 
The group may learn that there 
economy having several pieces 
writing going. The English labora- 
tory gives opportunity for conference 
and help when needed. 
times the group becomes editorial 
board, appraising materials, encour- 
aging further effort, revising and 
again revising. Sometimes the mem- 
bers are “forty feeding like one,” and 
again they may forty turned in- 
dividual effort. Laboratory materials 
should provided. Old files The 
Saturday Review for 
instance, may used when the stu- 
dent feels the need discovering how 
others handle reviews. Occasionally 
the group may hear interesting mod- 
els self-expression either profes- 
sional the high-school level, not 
means stimulating self-expres- 
sion, but study the writer’s 
craft. 


all laboratory discussions ma- 
terial, the emphasis should upon 
ideas. first importance some 
thing say. Ernest Dimnet points 
out that “the cleverist writing can- 
not conceal emptiness thought,” 
and Coventry Patmore writes, be- 
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lieve the one secret good writing 
have perfectly clear thoughts and 
vivid impressions things, and never 
contented with any inadequate 
expression The pupil will 
discover that his ideas come from 
first-hand experience, from his imagi- 
nation, and from the stimulation 
reading. poem should spring from 
idea, feeling, reaction, which 
demands each suitable form 
for its embodiment.” 

provocative editorial® gives ad- 
mirably what the subject-matter po- 
etry is, and may shared with the 
group: “Poetry may anything that 
has meaning for you, comes with- 
the grace baseball player, the way 
toast browns, the smell leaves after 
rain, your name white paper, 
wood fire, the precision keen tools, 
the sound rain, the shriek 
fire-siren, the smell fresh coffee, 
shiny copper, clean shirt any 
these may have meaning for you. 
Whatever these are, they have come 
out your experience. This po- 
etry. But isn’t your 
Well, throw away your definition for 
few days and try ours. Poetry 
comes out someone’s experience, 
out ordinary experience, and 
any good, someone else will 
read with thrill recognition and 
say, felt that!” 

“Creative Writing: Profes- 
sional the author does “not 
believe that reading should ever 
used any classroom stimulate 
creative imagination.” His discus- 
sion develops the “current theories 
creative writing under two heads: the 


classical literary ideal and the psy- 
chological interpretation.” The one 
“the sedulous ape” theory Steven- 
son and the second found Buf- 
fon’s “Style the himself.” 
Most teachers would agree that the 
student should not read for the sake 
stimulating creative imagination, 
but certainly sharing and enjoying, 
reliving with the author his own sig- 
nificant experiences, develops observa- 
tion, and causes the reader sensi- 
tails. The reader’s senses are shar- 
pened such creative reading. With 
Robert Haven Schauffler may agree 
the “Poetry Cure”: 

Frolic’s dearth and labor’s glut 

Clamp your mind into rut? 

Does your spirit cease 

Summon the Celestial Surgeon; 

Bid Hovey make you play; 

Pluck the figs Millay, 

(Serve them with pinch 

Take the open road with Walt. 

Whatever reading enriches and de- 
velops personality certainly contrib- 
utes the variety the students’ ex- 
perience, and some time the crea- 
tive writing class may the shar- 
ing literary experience. Mildred 
offers “Pegasus Anthology 
List,” which includes charming poems 
“which have aroused interest 
creative writing among pupils.” These 
may help put “wings colts.” 

Both the creative reading and the 
creative writing class should made 
sense the value details. 
Color and beauty and vividness are 
given them. Pupils love the beauty 
found such passages the fol- 
lowing: 


“Poetry Equals Scholastic, January 25, 1936. 
Thomas Uzzell, English Journal, January, 
“Mounting Pegasus,’’ English Journal, May, 1936. 
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“Last night sat beside pool pink, 
Clippered with lilacs, scudding the 
bright chromes 
Keen the point starlight.” 


Stevens. 


“Three winters cold 

Have from the forests shook three sum- 
mers’ pride, 

Three beauteous springs yellow au- 
tumn turn’d, 

Three April perfumes three hot Junes 
burn’d 

Since first saw you. 


The live teacher will develop her 
group sensitiveness details, power 
observe modes walking, color 
and texture hair, color sunset, 
the rain, distant hills, 
characteristic movements the hands 
shoulders. one group adequate 
emphasis was placed specific de- 
tails. Afterwards Virginia wrote that 
when Charon passed Cerberus, “He 
patted him the head and said, 
‘There, there, When Bill 
found that passage wrote this com- 
ment, “Be specific! Which 
That class will remember specific de- 
tails long time. 

Young people are likely believe 
that one their number writes 
well, for him writing easy. They 
must learn that easy writing makes 
hard reading. Conrad says, “Easy 
writing and not say cannot 
good writing not possible 
me. success seems proportion 
that generalship has brought what- 
ever victories may claim any.” 
Those who write with charm and dis- 
tinction not usually “dash things 
Gray’s two versions the “Elegy” 
not only show the fusion the classic 


and the spirits, but they 
show his careful polishing. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher reads aloud each 
morning out the 
Collect the records professional 
writers and their habits writing 
and share with the class. 
the “creative” teacher follows 
out these suggestions and the hun- 
dreds others she may find with 
ing effort, her group may produce some 
really good writing. Already have 
the young people had their pleasure 
the doing. The literary magazine 
should have generous pack live 
and vivid writing. Laura may treat, 
“In Defense Gardeners,” from one 
who has entered the “Great Brother- 
hood Perhaps Virginia’s 
“On Guppies” will please youthful 
readers. Her turns 
mighty ocean. The pebbles are sunken 
treasure ships. The gravel gold 
strewn over the ocean floor. The gup- 
pies are strange wild mermen and 
maids, dressed shimmering robes 
rainbow gauze.” They may like the 
simplicity Carol’s “Last Night”: 
Last night 
Softly, with the sun’s last wine-gold kiss 
upon his brow; 

threw his deep-furred, purple 
blanket, 

Drew down cloud-frilled night-time 
cap 

Ruth’s story, “Out 
the Blue,” will find interested read- 
ers. The following excerpt has ad- 
mirable detail the writer describes 
Bill’s ride girder: 

Five hundred feet and—a tree! 
was only little one tub, but 
was alive, fifty stories up. Come 


think it, might not above all 
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the trees there are mountains much 
aller; but wasn’t sure how high 
timber-line went. There was blue 
and white checked floor and striped 
chairs and tables. You can call that 
art, but must fright- 
ening? remembered mural 
the Fair where all the people were flat 
and round-shouldered. They had big 
black eyebrows and wrinkled suits; 
and they were walking the park 
Wednesday afternoon, instead Sun- 
day, under flat green tree with 
leaves. That picture was Modernistic 
Art, and was frightening—to think 
that there might people and trees 
like that—but was beautiful. 
had seen pencil drawing paper 
ship paper water, and didn’t 
look all like ship water; but 
you could tell what was, with just 
little doubt left your mind. 
was that doubt that made Modernistic 
Art beautiful. Why paint likenesses, 
since someone invented camera? 
Why believe that things are loveliest 
they are? thought would 
try create some glorious Nothing, 
but no—he had tried it, and his fin- 
gers didn’t have the imagination that 
his brain had. course, could 
draw with his that was what 
was doing now. 


Finally, Murray’s “Look Law- 
rence” illustrates admirably that 
good subjects grow out common, ev- 
eryday experience, and that specific 
details give life and color writing, 
that reproduced without cutting. 


LOOK LAWRENCE 


parents point with pride the 
boy next door. matter what the mis- 
demeanor, the reprimand always con- 
cludes with, “Look Lawrence.” 

sleep trifle too long, just 


the morning Lawrence got back from 
playing golf time wheel load 
coal before school. “Why can’t you 
like Lawrence?” they say. “Look 
Lawrence.” But who wants like 
Lawrence? must lead very drab 
existence. Lawrence mows the lawn. 
mows systematically; then rakes 
it, and mows again. When mow the 
lawn, make scallops and designs 
go, and then over the long places; 
but mow lawn that you just finished 
—tschick tschick 

Lawrence can paint the screens with- 
out filling single hole. “Look 
Lawrence,” they say. washes the car 
without getting single drop inside. 
beats rugs. carries out ashes. 
sweeps the walks. never asks for the 
car, and gets home early. “Look 
Lawrence 


But the worst thing Lawrence does 
study hour after hour place where 
may seen from the dining-room 
window. “Look Lawrence study!” 
they exclaim. 


ever again Lawrence scrawls crude 
picture Andy Gump our wind- 
shield the presence mother and 
me, shovels narrow strip snow from 
our walk, after his own spotless, shall 
wait only until mother has finished 
saying, “Look Lawrence,” before 
shoot him twice between his honest blue 
eyes. Then shall hanged and buried 
outside the family lot, while Lawrence 
will have long funeral and floral offer- 
ing from the neighbors. will precede 
just little all the way the golden 
stairs. 

the top, Saint Peter will ask, “Did 
you, young man, beat your mother’s 

“Yes, Saint Peter, did,” Lawrence 
will reply politely. 

“Did you, young man, scrub the kitch- 

“Yes, Saint Peter, did.” 

“Enter, then, the Kingdom Eternal 
Happiness,” Saint Peter will say, swing- 
ing the gates wide for Lawrence. 


Lawrence will remember 
“Thank you.” 
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approach the great gate-keeper, 
will stumble the top stair, and 
will forget remove the pipe from 
mouth, the hat from head. The 
great saint will not trust me. will 
get out his great book, with report 
cards it, suppose, and will frown 
for long time. 

“Go,” Saint Peter will bellow, “down 
better fire than even Lawrence used 
make the furnace. 

And down shall tumble, with Saint 
Peter shouting after me, “Look Law- 
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recent studies reading inter- 

ests, point out some the more 
important results, and suggest prob- 
lems for further research, the writers 
have selected for discussion the refer- 
ences that appear most useful. 


One the first things this sur- 
vey that impresses the writers the 
subjectivity the facts presented 
most studies. The methods inves- 
tigation, the selection subjects, and 
the analyses the data make im- 
possible compare the findings 
various researches. Many authors of- 
fer lists books, magazines, poems, 
general topics, with figures show- 
ing the number persons interested 
each, and let that, failing 
point out the significance the in- 
vestigation its practical value. 
There seems lack discussion 
the implications reading inter- 
ests for classroom teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and especially for those 
engaged the construction courses 
study. result educational lit- 
erature contains many reports read- 
ing interests which are not linked 
with classroom methods and practice. 


Several reviews earlier studies 
this subject are available. Celes- 


and Monroe and 
discuss many reading in- 
terest studies. 

her review forty studies 


elementary school children, Sister 
Mary reports methods 
used reveal interest trends and 
compares results influenced age, 
sex, intelligence, and mechanics 
print. Sister Celestine concludes that 
sex differences begin appear the 
age nine. Animal stories personi- 
fied are the favorite theme for pri- 
mary children. Later on, the nature 
story and fairy tale arouse most in- 
terest. 


Boys from nine thirteen are at- 
tracted stories with and 
adventurous elements. Girls prefer 
read about pleasant home and school 
life. Biography, religion, history, 
and travel this age have small ap- 
peal. Science interests older boys. 
Humor does not appeal small chil- 
dren. Girls read more than boys, but 
have smaller range interests. 
Girls incline more poetry than 
boys. Adult fiction read girls 
earlier age than boys, per- 
haps because boys have special period- 
icals which the opposite sex their 
age lacks. 


Children superior intelligence 
read more than children lower in- 
telligence. and Witty and Leh- 
found that gifted children read 
more widely and more superior types 
literature. 

concluded that, “Studies 
gifted children not show their 
tastes reading greatly differ- 
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ent from those children less in- 
telligence,” although “marked prefer- 
ences different kinds reading 
material are shown dull, average, 
and bright children.” be- 
lieves intelligence slight impor- 
tance. 

Considering the most interesting 
third-grade children, Dowell 
and discovered the follow- 
ing: kindness, bravery, happiness and 
beauty, humor, animals, story quality, 
achievement, love, Bible stories, and 
wisdom. Most effective arousing 
interest primary children are “sur- 
prise, plot, narrativeness, liveliness, 
conversation, animalness and moral- 
ness,” according 


Terman and Lima* list the chief 
interests young people various 
ages follows: under five, jingles 
and nursery rhymes; six and seven, 
nature; eight, fairy tales; nine (boys), 
real life; nine (girls) fairy tales; ten, 
travel; eleven (boys), mystery, adven- 
ture, and science; eleven (girls), home 
and school life; twelve, hero worship. 
The age twelve represents the cli- 
max intensity interest and fol- 
lowed decline. Sex differences 
are not great until the ages nine 
ten. Girls more reading than 
boys and have more homogeneity 
interests. Boys read more non-fiction. 


Records reading kept during 
summer vacation and the first three 
months school 2,323 sophomore 
and senior pupils high school lead 
Cain and Brown‘ conclude that, 
“English courses are not functioning 
adequately stimulating and guiding 
into worth-while channels the free 
reading interests pupils.” 

studied the reading in- 
terests 1,856 pupils grades five 


eleven. Nearly 100 per cent the 
subjects read newspapers and maga- 
zines. Johnson found girls are more 
likely read books than boys, and 
boys are more likely 
papers and magazines. Stories ad- 
venture appeal all boys. 
popular among older boys. 
like stories home, school, and chil- 
dren. Both boys and girls prefer 
tion. newspaper features, the com- 
ics are most popular. 

found boys ten thir- 
teen interested war and scouting, 
and sports, and adventure. 
Girls the same age enjoy stories 
home and school life, fairies, and love. 
Jordan also refers numerous early 
studies interests. 


school 


Mulgrave’s examination 
courses found that the 
tual interests children were not in- 
cluded their reading lists. 


studied the reading in- 
terests 510 men and 390 women. 
found that twenty-six per cent 
his subjects read books, eighty-one per 
cent read magazines, and ninety-seven 
per cent, newspapers. Single women 
read more books and magazines than 
single men married people. Men 
spend more time newspapers. Fic- 
tion the most popular type read- 
ing material. People professional 
and managerial positions read more 
than people other occupations. 


very comprehensive study the 
magazine reading interests many 
groups adults Waples and Ty- 
shows that international attitudes 
and personal hygiene are the only two 
topics listed favorites every 
group. “Sex differentiates reading 
interests more widely than any other 
single factor. The next amount 
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schooling and third most significant 
Thereafter size com- 
munity, age, geographic environment, 
and time spent reading probably 
follow the order named.” 

found that 503 women read 
newspapers and magazines more than 
books. 

The field reading interests offers 
opportunity for much further develop- 
ment. There need for more objec- 
tive, quantitative treatment data, 
well for applying such treatment 
actual schoolroom method, thus 
linking theory with practice. 

Reading interests English courses 
have been studied many investiga- 
tors. Other subject-matter 
likewise, are open similar study. 

would useful, also, ascer- 
tain the relationship reading inter- 
ests intelligence, scholarship, per- 
sonality traits, and the like. Reading 
interests gifted and average chil- 
dren are compared certain studies. 
There much room yet for treating 
data statistically means correla- 
tions other measures. 


There are also possibilities for con- 
structing reading interest question- 
naires scored quantitatively. 
reading interest inventory may, per- 
constructed along the line 
the Strong Interest Blank. may 
include list books, magazines, 
authors, characters, and the like, 
which one could assign his preference 
like, dislike, indifferent. 
scoring blank could devised or- 
der make objective analysis the 
data possible. 

Along with this could the con- 
given the same subjects order 
study the relationship between subjec- 


tive indications preferences and ob- 
jective tests information. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 146 

section devoted reading in- 
terests. 
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Celestine, Sister Mary. Sur- 
vey the Literature the Reading 
Interests Children the Elementary 
Educational Research Bulle- 
tins, Vol. Nos. and Washington, 
C.: The Catholic Education Press, 
The Catholic University America, 
February-March, 1930. 114 

review forty studies the ele- 
mentary school level; discusses influence 
age, sex, intelligence, and mechanics 
print reading interests. 

Coy, “The Interests, Abili- 
ties, and Achievements Special Class 
for Gifted Children.” Contributions 
Education, No. 131. New York: Bu- 
reau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1923. 194 

The author concludes that members 
gifted group read more widely and in- 
dulge higher types literature than 
those control group. 

Dowell, Pattie A., and Garrison, 
Third-Grade Subjects.” Peabody 
Journal Education, :202-206, Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

Ten most popular interest elements 
are listed, including kindness, bravery, 
happiness and beauty, humor, and ani- 
mals. 

Primary Reading Material.” Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 113. New York: 
Bureau Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 

review previous studies, factors 
influencing interest, deals with primary 
grade level. 


10. Fenton, Jessie C., Ruch, Giles 
M., and Terman, Lewis Suggestions 
for Children’s Reading, with Special 
Reference the Interests Gifted 
Children. Palo Alto, California: Stan- 
ford University, 1921. 

Contains list the best books 
each field and the age which each ap- 
peals gifted children. 

11. Gates, Interest and Ability 
Reading. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. 264 

Summary previous studies; factors 
which influence interest are vocabulary 
burden, type material, literary char- 


acteristics, reading purpose and situa- 
tion. 

view Educational Research, 
December, 1931. 

Reviews studies reading interests. 

13. Gray, “Reading and Lit- 
erature.” Review Educational Re- 
search, 2:29-34, February, 1932. 

Reviews studies relating reading 
interests. 

14. Huber, Miriam B., Bruner, Her- 
bert B., Curry, Charles Children’s 
Interests Poetry. Chicago: Rand 
Nally and Co., 1927. 233 

Study poetry interests different 
ages. 

15. Huber, “The Influence 
Intelligence upon Children’s Reading 
Interests.” Contribution Education, 
No. York: Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928. 

Reviews previous does not find 
intelligence important factor dis- 
tinguishing between tastes gifted 
children and those lower intelligence. 

16. Hughes, Frances Survey 
the Reading Interests the Pupils 
the Madison, Wisconsin, High School.” 
Education, March, 1924. 

Results reading questionnaire, with 
list favorite books and authors. 

Johnson, “Adult Reading 
Interests Related Sex and Marital 
Status.” School Review, Jan- 
uary, 1932. 

Concludes that single women read 
more books and magazines than single 
men married people; men spend more 
time newspapers; fiction most pop- 
ular type material. 

18. Johnson, “Children’s 
Reading Interests Related Sex and 
Grade School.” School Review, 40: 
257-272, April, 1932. 

The writer finds that girls prefer 
books and boys prefer newspapers and 
magazines, study 1,856 pupils; 
other sex and grade differences. 

19. Johnson, “An Investiga- 
tion Reading Interests and Habits 
Various Age, Educational, and Occupa- 
tional Levels.” Unpublished 
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SURVEY READING INTEREST STUDIES 


Dissertation. Minneapolis: University 
Minnesota, 1930. 411 

survey the reading interests 
510 men and 390 women reveals that 
newspapers are the most widely read 
form publication; only per cent 
read books. 

20. Jordan, Arthur Children’s 
Interests Reading. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University North Carolina 
Press, 1926. 103 

Reviews previous studies, results 
library investigations and questionnaires. 

21. Kealy, Sister Mary 
“An Empirical Study Children’s In- 
terests Spiritual Reading.” 
tional Research Bulletin, Vol. No. 
Washington, C.: The Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, April, 1930. 

Data questionnaire issued 878 
boys and girls concerning books read 
them, factors promoting and retarding 
interest, refers only Catholic school 
elementary children. 

22. Lemon Allan “An Experi- 
mental Study Guidance and Place- 
ment Freshmen the Lowest Decile 
the Iowa Qualifying Examination, 
1925.” University Iowa Studies 
Education, Vol. No. City, 
Iowa: University Iowa, February 
135 

Comparison interests experi- 
mental and control group shows that 
experimental group read nearly all fic- 
tion; concludes that college freshmen 
used this study had meager reading 
interests. 

23. Mackintosh, Helen Crit- 
ical Study Children’s Choices 
Poetry.” Studies Education, Vol. 
No. Iowa City, Iowa: Department 
Publications, University Iowa, Sept. 
1932. 128 

Review studies well results 
choices indicated groups chil- 
poems. 

24. Maller, “Personality the 
Candidates for the Edison Scholarship.” 
School and Society, 35:438-442, March 
26, 1932. 

Takes reading habits candidates 
for Edison scholarship. 


25. Monroe, Walter S., and Engel- 
hart, Max “Stimulating Learning 
University Illinois Bulle- 
tin, No. 51, Vol. 28, No. Urbana, 
Bureau Educational Research, 
College Education, University 
Illinois, Sept. 1930. 

Excellent review motivation and 
interests. 

26. Mulgrave, Dorothy “The Rela- 
tionship Between Children’s Interests 
Reading and Courses Study Read- 
ing the Junior High School Level.” 
Unpublished Thesis. New York 
City: New York University, 1928. 

study ten courses study shows 
that actual interests children were not 
included reading lists. 

Roberts, R., and Davis, Rob- 
ert “Reading Interests Teachers.” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 15:102-116, February, 1929. 

Study what 240 school teachers 
read summer session; 14.5 hours me- 
dium number per week; older teachers 
read more professional literature than 
younger ones. 

and High-School Pupils Newspaper 
Reading.” School and Society, 
214, Feb. 18, 1928. 

Study what adults read sub- 
ways and what 209 high school pupils 
read, relative newspapers; pupils find 
sports most interesting. 

29. Severance, “Magazines 
Which High School Pupils Read.” 
School Review, 34:587-590, October, 
1926. 

Lists magazines read junior and 
senior high school pupils and university 
students. 

30. Stone, Clarence “Grading 
Reading Selections the Basis In- 
Method, 10:225- 
230, January, 1931. 

The writer discusses studies concern- 
ing the selection reading materials; 
maintains interest appeal not 
satisfactory sole criterion for grade loca- 
tion reading selections. 
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31. Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, 
Margaret. Children’s Reading. New 
York: Appleton and Co., 1925. 
422 

Discussion interests and lists 
suggestions for reading various fields 
chief interests various ages; sex dif- 
ferences. 

32. Terman, Lewis “Mental and 
Physical Traits Thousand Gifted 
Children.” Genetic Studies Genius, 
Vol. Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1926. pp. 441-483. 

Study questionnaires issued 1000 
gifted children, their parents, and their 
comparison results; tests 
interests. 

33. Thomas, Coronal. Compari- 
son Interests Delinquent and Non- 
Delinquent Boys.” Journal Juvenile 
Research, 16:310-318, October, 1932. 

The author finds sports, not crime, 
the predominant newspaper interest 
delinquent boys. 

Ralph “What People Want Read 
About, Study Group Interests and 
Survey Problems Adult Read- 
ing.” Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation and University Chicago Press, 
1931. 

Comprehensive study reading inter- 


ests various adult groups; practical 
sex greatest factor affect- 
ing reading preferences. 

35. Weekes, Blanche “The 
ence Meaning Children’s 
Poetry.” Contributions Education, 
No. 354. New York: Bureau Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. pp. 

Study influence figurative lan- 
guage, involved sentence structure, and 
actual experience choices poetry 
412 children grade six. 

Willett, “The Reading 
Interests High School 
lish Journal, 8.474-487, October, 1919. 

Results questionnaire issued 
639 high school pupils their news- 
paper, magazine, and book interests. 

Witty, Paul “The Reading 
Interests and Habits Five Hundred 
52-554-562, May, 
1932. 

Results questionnaires sent 503 
adult women and interviews with them. 

38. Witty, Paul and Lehman, 
Harvey Study the Reading 
and Reading Interests Gifted Chil- 
dren.” Journal Genetic Psychology, 
:473-485,June, 1932. 

Data from gifted children show 
that they spend more time reading 
than average children do. 
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LONDON’S ADELPHI GOES 


Jr. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Adelphi, London’s abode 
great the arts since 1768, 

has vanished. The entire Adel- 
phi Terrace has been evacuated. The 
Adam ceilings and Adam fire- 
places have been taken down, and 
the housebreaker has razed 
torie block buildings that London 
has long cherished. doubt, 
the fine old buildings came tumbling 
down and the crowbar and sledge 
laid them low, the wraiths the Adam 
brothers, David Garrick and Nelson’s 
Emma stood weeping and lament- 
ing their psychic tears. 

The moving men and the auction- 
eers, those harbingers destruction, 
came first the scene the doomed 
buildings. Then came the wreckers. 
Nothing, seems, could done 
save this great swarth historic 
buildings and, their place, there 
will used modern stone and steel 
edifices the name business and 
ground rents. Queen Mary, herself, 
was among the last take final look 
the terrace and the abandoned 
homes Shaw, Wells and the other 
noted persons who, for the last 168 
years, have lived the Adelphi. The 
Queen appeared quite suddenly one 
day this section which situated 
between the Strand, the Victoria em- 
bankment, and the river, and she ex- 
plained that she “had take one last 
visited David Garrick’s 
old house No. Adelphi Terrace, 
then the Savage Club No. and 
finally she descended the Arches be- 
neath. Soon the Adelphi’s last great 
visitor was back her limousine ready 


leave their fate those glorious 
buildings which were the highest 
fruition the genius the brothers 
Adam. 

The Adelphi has particularly sig- 
nificant place the cultural history 
England, and there are few who 
will not regret the passing this 
unique architectural treasure the 
heart London, with all its long lit- 
erary and artistic associations. was 
the Adelphi that such moderns 
lived Thomas Hardy, John Gals- 
worthy, Shaw, Wells, Sir 
James Barrie, and Yeats. But 
long before their time the Adelphi 
was the abode even greater names 
the Saga English culture. Dr. 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith and their 
circle were familiar figures this 
quaint section below the Strand. Gib- 
bon came the Adelphi Hotel fin- 
ish his “The Decline and Here, 
too, Thomas Hood wrote some his 
poems and, strong tradition 
trusted, another poet politician was 
born No. John Street. This 
was the flamboyant Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Lord Beaconfield. 


Charles Dickens lived for time 
the Adelphi Hotel and his “Pick- 
wick” this famous old hostel men- 
tioned. was one the com- 
fortable sitting rooms the Adelphi 
Hotel that the Fat Boy suddenly came 
upon Mr. Snodgrass when that gentle- 
man had tenderly encircled the waist 
Emily Wardle. Dickens wrote 
“David Copperfield” the Arches 
the Adelphi. was fond wander- 
ing about those dark and 
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used while employed Day 
and Martin’s blacking factory. “Char- 
ing Cross station now stands the 
site.” Toward the end the same 
novel Dickens describes the Micawbers 
setting sail for Australia from “The 
Fox Under the Hill,” inn long 
since swept away the bottom Ivy 
Bridge lane. London does change! 

Artists, too, inhabited the Adelphi. 
Lately Joseph Pennel, James Gunn, 
and Bruce Bairnsfather made this sec- 
tion their home. The stage also was 
represented the Adelphi and such 
Thespians Sir Cedric Hardwick, 
Edmund Gwenn, Granville Barker, 
Ronald Squire, Basil Dean, Gordon 
Craig, and Haidee Wright. 

Some curious occupants, too, have 
set themselves the Adelphi. The 
great quack, James Graham, conducted 
his “House Health and Beauty” 
No. The young woman whom 
selected his example health and 
beauty was the fabulous Emma Lyon. 
Emma, somewhat later, achieved fame 
Lord Nelson’s “Lady Hamilton,” 
and the doughty hero Trafalgar 
fell before her devastating onslaught. 

Historically the Adelphi has had 
rich past. The area was jousting 
ground the days Henry VIII 
and was this spot that, 1540, 
there came competitors from all the 
European courts test their skill 
international tourney. Durham 
House, the town house the Lord 
Bishop Durham, was later erected 
here. was from Durham House 


that the young and pretty Lady Jane 
Grey 1553 went the Tower 
crowned Queen England. Nine 
days later the young queen was de- 
posed and shortly thereafter her head 
rolled off the block. 

Britain’s Burse was the name the 


Adelphi the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. was Lord Salisbury who 
turned the area about Durham House 
into market. appears that the 
area had bad name and the 
tion for free and fancy fame. Not 
few the Restoration comedies 
lude this section old London. 
Wycherly laid many the scenes 
“The Country Life” the section 
and Pepys delighted mix with the 
gallants and beaux who lounged about 
the stalls the old Burse. 


Wine, the rich red port, also flowed 
the beauty spot the old city. 
Durham House Yard, David Garrick 
set “Red Port” merchant. 
was his trade with people the 
theatre which was the beginning 
his interest acting. fact, Gar- 
rick was the first tenant the brothers 
Adam who built the houses that have 
become justly famous. 

The Adam brothers, three Scots 
men, conceived the notion building 
group houses terrace. The 
new dwellings were planned level 
with the Strand. result the 
river side there came into being the 
extra depth that was utilized the 
Adelphi Arches. Soon these deep 
eavern-like arches developed most 
sinister reputation and their 
cesses lurked the thieves and cut- 
throats another age. The Adelphi 
Arches were Thieves Kitchen its 
inner parts those days well 
vast wine cellar along its frontage. 

All the houses the Adelphi had 
fine interiors and fortunately most 
the beautiful fireplaces and other 
rative features have been saved. The 
Adam brothers, who named one the 
terrace streets after themselves, set 
about the decoration the houses and 
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the result was complete artistic 
triumph. 

all the London clubs, and these 
are legion, there are few that can 
compare interest with the famous 
Savage Club. This ancient institution 
occupied No. Adelphi Terrace until 
forced the wreckers evacuate. 
The Savage Club numbered among its 
founders and early members such men 
Gilbert, George Grossmith, 
Dion Boucicault, George Maurier, 
Gustave Dore, Artemus Ward, and 
George Cruickshank. The Club did 
not originate, however, the Terrace 
but Vinegar-Yard, Drury Lane. 
This was back 1857 when little 
band artists and writers felt the 
need place where they could fore- 
gather with bit more privacy from 
that afforded them the coffee house. 
The fact that four-penny dinners were 
served these early years indicates 
that once the Savage Club was 
simple place indeed. 
ested things dietetic have discov- 
ered that the menu these notable 
dinners comprised plate bread 
and cheese, pot porter and 
tobacco. When the club 
removed the Adelphi 1889 its 
fare, well its customs and enter- 
tainments, became more elaborate and 
costly. The Savage Club’s “Satur- 
day Night” real London institu- 
tion. The best talent regaled the 
hundred members who were un- 
til recently called together tom- 
tom the Adam dining room. 

The Savage Club has moved aris- 
Carlton House Terrace where, 
certainly, Bohemianism will find 
hard flourish. The Savage has al- 
ways had very strict professional 
qualification, its membership being 
men who earn their living 
literature, music, the theatre, art and 


science. Journalists are generously 
admitted under the heading 
ture,” but general medical practition- 
ers are not regarded scientists. 
said that the only man who ever 
became brother Savage without any 
qualifications was the late Sir 
William Treloar, who was elected 
the author “The History Oil- 
cloth.” Sir William, the way, was 
once described the late Herbert 
Tree “the man who poured oil- 
cloth the troubled waters.” Among 
the other curious members this 
Club was “old Odell.” Odell was one 
the original members. always 
wore sombrero hat and sported 
long white beard. “Old Odell” lived 
over ninety and his later years 
was Brother the Charterhouse. 
Before had lived there six months, 
congratulated himself that had 
broken every rule that institution. 
Eddie Cleary, amazing American, 
was also member. When the Uganda 
railway was being built, Brother 
Cleary was hired tell funny stories 
the black laborers and keep them 
amiable. The Club’s new home was 
once the town house Lord Curzon, 
the most aristocratic aristocrats. 
Fortunately not all the Adelphi 
being torn down. only the cen- 
tral block which, inside week’s time, 
was recently demolished. But unhap- 
pily this included the famous terrace, 
the central piece and keystone this, 
the Adams’ most masterly achieve- 
ment. The design for the Terrace was 
based the Palace Diocletian, situ- 
ated the Bay Spalatro the 
Dalmatian coast. Instead the grace- 
ful little block the Adam brothers, 
London will see “enormous” build- 
ing thirteen stories rising from the 
Embankment level, containing flats 
(“comfort and offices. 
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English Literature New and Old. 
Thomas Briggs, Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Maz Herzberg, Principal, Weequa- 
hic High School, Newark, New Jersey, and 
Emma Miller Bolenius. Mif- 
Company. 1936. 766 pages. Price, 
$2.12. 

This 1936 edition the 1934 
Literature differs from the latter the 
substitution Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
for Henry Esmond and the addition 
Galsworthy’s Strife, fifty-four pages 
contemporary world literature, seven 
pages Victorian lyric poetry, 113 pages 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
century humor and satire, and forty-nine 
pages twentieth century poetry. The 
change content greatly improves the 
text, although there are teachers who will 
disapprove the inclusion Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 

The last twenty years have witnessed 
decided progress literature texts for 
high schools. 1915 appeared Roy Ben- 
nett Pace’s American with 
Readings.1 Prior that time the texts 
were purely histories literature. 
1921 Mabel Irene Rich’s Study the 
Types was published, the 
first anthology without pages historical 
background, followed 1923 Ottis 
Bedney Sperlin’s Studies English-World 
but the first the modern 
purely English literature anthologies ap- 
peared 1924 Greenlaw and Miles’ 
Literature and Life Book Since 
that year numerous similar anthologies 
have been published, which the revised 
text under present discussion the latest 
and, least one particular, the best. 

would more accurate qualify 
the foregoing “best” best the sense 
being more modern; that is, follow- 
ing more closely the present trend giv- 


Allyn and Bacon. 

The Century Company. 

The Century Company. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 1924. 

“Adventures English Literature,” Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. Reading 
High Ginn and Company, 1931. 


ing high-school students experience 
reading literature for the enjoyment 
action, exploration the social and polit- 
ical world, the study human nature, 
and the sharing human emotion rather 
than for knowledge the 
development literature. Two contem- 
porary have much the same 
general plan, but there one important 
difference: them the content arrange- 
ment purely chronological; whereas, 
English Literature New and Old the con- 
tent arrangement type, chronologi- 
cal order being observed within the types 
only. This is, the sense defined, 
improvement, but the student this 
text nevertheless handicapped the lim- 
itation types. Types literature 
stand between him and full enjoyment 
action, exploration, study human na- 
ture, and the sharing human emotions, 


The literature content the book 
arranged ten sections, seven being un- 
der the following types: letters, journals, 
and biography; narrative poetry; short 
stories; lyrical poetry; essays; drama; 
humor and satire. The other three sec- 
tions are: The Adventurous Englishman, 
including four selections; Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Poetry, including ninety-three selec- 
tions; and Contemporary World Litera- 
ture, including seven 
The section eighty-nine pages devoted 
the background English literature 
unusually succinctly, yet pleasingly 
written. Its inclusion valuable addi- 
tion the text, particularly because bio- 
graphical accounts are given both ma- 
jor and minor authors whose works are 
not included the literary content. 

Minor but important features include 
the end each section, tests, critical 
study, general questions, recent College 
Entrance Examination Board questions 
wherever they apply, and suggestions for 
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library work and supplementary reading. 
the Public Schools Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Reporting News. William Hall, 
Editorial Staff Toledo Blade; Instructor 
Heath and Company. 1936. 441 pages. 
Price $2.60. 

Twenty years experience newspa- 
per work and ten years instructor 
journalism are back the authority 
with which Mr. Hall speaks the pages 
this outstanding college text. The five 
divisions the book cover every phase 
news gathering and news writing. The 
four chapters “First Considerations” 
treat elementary but important mat- 
ters such what copy should look like. 
“What Every News Writer Should Know” 
includes eight chapters such topics 
architecture the news story and how 
build and use good vocabulary. The 
nine chapters “Problems News Gath- 
ering” begin with warning that accu- 
racy absolute necessity and close 
with exposition what interest- 
ing. Reporting disorder and disaster, the 
old made news again, and pathos its 
place news writing are the topics 
three the eleven chapters “Special 
Phases News Reporting.” The fifth 
division, “Safety Techniques and News 
Jobs,” tells what the reporter should 
know about libel, explains detail the 
different kinds reporter jobs and news- 
paper organization, and defines 115 shop 
terms. 


Too often book that thorough 
subject-matter difficult read. Such 
indictment does not apply this text. 
Because the simplicity Mr. Hall’s 
style the book unusually readable. The 
vocabulary varied, yet simple and, 
therefore, pleasing. The average student 
can read the book without the aid 
dictionary. From cover cover there 
not obscure sentence. Frequent illus- 
trations are used insure clarity. For 
instance, the author wishes show that 
news writing different. begins: 
“When resident moves from one city 
another, discards many articles has 
been using. Some old things takes 


along. Then, settles again, buys 
some new furnishings for the new loca- 
tion. Transition from other types 
composition news writing like that. 
There are ways writing which one 
leaves behind when moves into the 
newspaper field. Such discarding does not 
imply that those methods are inferior 
incorrect. merely indicates that they 
are not used newspaper practice.” 
Then, make sure that the student will 
not misinterpret the meaning, adds: 
surgeon does not use meat cleaver. 
But that does not rule such tool out 
the hands meat cutter.” 

Several important emphases the book 
deserve especial mention. Repeatedly 
the author tells the student that his best 
guide for improving news writing 
the reading and analysis the best news- 
papers, aid which should never cast 
aside. Very thoroughly warns stu- 
dents using conventional terms— 
bromides—in reporting police court news 
and sports news. list questions 
the end each chapter requires the 
student not repeat the chapter content 
tices, set about acquiring additional 
information, apply the principles 
his own problems writing. the 
end each chapter given list 
from three eight references other 
texts news reporting. 

Although this textbook for journal- 
ism students and journalism instructors, 
every English teacher could read with 
pleasure and profit. fact, every intel- 
ligent layman who reads this text will 
derive additional pleasure and profit from 
his newspaper, and every reporter who 
follows its instruction will improve his 
own opportunity please the 
Warp Green, Director English 
the Public Schools Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Education and Organized Interests 
America. Bruce Raup. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. 


This book interest and importance 
every educator, well the public 
propaganda, but give brief and au- 
thoritative form what the relation 
organized interests education. 
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The facts are serious enough cause 
deep what the author 
wants. The schools have suffered much 
from pseudo-patriotic organizations that 
put the spot books and teachers whose 
independence view seems conflict 
now and then with current notions 
American citizenship. have heard 
the dastardly attempt the utility com- 
panies mesmerize the schools, emphasis 
upon which has, the opinion this re- 
viewer, been much exaggerated. Probably 
their data were offered where they were 
not asked, but was only right that the 
data should the hand teachers. 
Neither public nor educators need wax elo- 
quent the danger the utilities the 
schools; easily discerned and com- 
batted. Greater dangers come from other 
quarters. 

Economics and sociology are proper 
studies for the schools, especially for high 
schools. time that should cease 
But while they are vital and indispensable 
subjects the schools, they cannot 
taught half-baked teachers without 
making trouble. There are many contro- 
verted topics these subjects, 
cause they are controverted not the 
reason for omitting them; rather 
the reason why they should taught 
competently and considerately. one 
thinks omitting the Reformation the 
study history, but must taught 
impartially and with emotional balance. 
There was never such demand now for 
teachers the social studies who know 
their subjects thoroughly and people ap- 

From the point view schools and 
colleges freedom from public assault will 
helped fuller professional prepara- 
tion both teachers and school adminis- 
trators, greater practical wisdom all 
relations both with the public, more 
exhibition backbone and clear-headed- 
ness, and more intimate association 
with the public that exchange views 
may ready, frequent, and natural. 


Professor Raup gives valuable body 
facts, put clearly and interestingly; 
but does not advise detail what 
with these facts; assumes that 


knowing them, shall have sense enough 
Boston University School 


Some Origins the Modern Economic 
World. Johnson. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1936. 163 pages, 
$1.35. 


This book presents series 
accounts which show the origins and 
growth the basic economic institutions 
the modern world. Mr. Johnson exam- 
ines critically several crucially important 
historical episodes and relates limited 
number innovations which appeared 
each their modern counterparts. Mr, 
Johnson’s first analysis that certain 

The next chapter 
deals with the England 1700. 
jump taken 1800 and finally Mr, 


late-medieval economic 
manifested England. 


Johnson pauses 1850 with section 
the export capital and the genesis 
economic imperialism. through the 
book the method employed simply that 
advancing arbitrarily selected 
date and then retracing the path far 
necessary order provide adequate 
historical description each new 

This little volume distinct and bril- 
liant contribution the literature eco- 
nomic and industrial origins and Mr. John- 
son commended for the master- 
ful manner which epitomizes impor- 
tant phases the economic structures 
the past and traces these roots through 
the years. The style often sparkling 
and always interesting. Says Mr. John- 
son: “Philosophers, like vegetables, are 
profoundly influenced their environ- 
ment. Although they may protest that 
their thoughts are strictly objective, time 
usually proves that their teachings reflect 
the aspirations, the hopes, and the eco- 
nomic and political ambitions the age 
which they live.” Mr. Johnson 
quately treats his subject and the book 
remarkable for the wealth sound 
economics that fills its pages. 
especially valuable volume for those who 
wish strengthen their background 
Education, New York University. 
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The Functions Graduate School 
Democratic Society. Dr. Laurence 
Foster. Huxley House, New York, 1936. 
pages. $2.50. 


The Functions Graduate School 
contains not only statistical analysis 
pertinent facts, but sets forth boldly what 
should and could improve the 
status graduate schools. “The immedi- 
ate end research the discovery 
truth, and its ultimate end the applica- 
tion this truth for the benefit man- 
kind.” With this hypothesis, Dr. Foster 
asserts that graduate school obligated 
dedicate itself the task training 
leaders for the welfare mankind and 
that must prepare men for local, na- 
tional, and international leadership. 
this properly advocates that all 
post-collegiate education 
taught the highest level combined 
theory and practice limited number 
able and industrious students only. 

1932, the American Council Edu- 
cation appointed Committee Gradu- 
ate Instruction with which Dr. Foster was 
closely connected. From the study the 
sixty-two graduate schools made this 
committee, the author ranks the first six- 
teen the basis the eminence their 
faculty and the achievements their 
graduates the following order: 
vard, Columbia, Chicago, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins, California, Princeton, Cornell, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts Institute Technol- 
ogy, Illinois, Stanford, and Ohio State. 

Dr. Foster suggests thorough re-or- 
ganization the graduate curriculum 
the following manner. First, the re-orga- 
nized curriculum should reduce consider- 
ably the number survey courses and 
other introductory courses and eliminate 
endless duplication. Second, should 
plan administer graduate education 
three definite phases, namely, advanced 
instruction, methodology, 
Third, should articulate and integrate 
the regular graduate schools with other 
schools within the 
Fourth, should provide for post-gradu- 
ate study. 

educator interested American 
democracy can well afford neglect 
making study this philosophic and 


scholarly book. Dr. Foster par excel- 
lence educator. editor the 
History Civilization series, now being 
published Huxley House. His Statis- 
tical Methods for Anthropometrists has 
been accepted for publication the fall. 
also Research Associate the 
University Pennsylvania Museum and 
the Dean Instruction the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. His book outstand- 
ing contribution the field education 
general and American education par- 
ticular.—V. Wilberforce, Ohio. 


The Teaching Nature Study and the 
Biological Sciences. Harrington Wells, 
A., Professor Biological Science, 
Santa Barbara State College, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 333 pages. 1936. $4.00. The 
Christopher Publishing Co., Boston. 


The publishers call this book “An Out- 
standing Educational Contribution,” and 
they say it, “The only handbook 
methods covering the sequence subject- 
matter and classroom technique from the 
kindergarten the college,” and “An up- 
to-the-minute source book materials 
and ideas.” also said present “the 
latest technique natural science instruc- 
tion” and give “complete course out- 
lines for Hygiene, Comparative Biology, 
Botany and Zoology.” The closing appeal, 
follows: “It indispensable the school 
library, every progressive teacher, parents, 
organization leaders, and the under- 
graduate class methods. dynamic, 
practical and unique its Though 
these sentences savor bit self-praise, 
the book very general its scope and 
wide its comprehensiveness. one be- 
lieves the words these promotional 
statements, led expect much. 


Though prosaic style presentation, 
much material included and many plans 
suggested. Outlines, review questions, 
plays, games and many other helps are 
given. The bibliographies are profuse, 
and one would compelled spend days 
searching out the really excellent mate- 
rials that are suggested and separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, though 
there really much wheat 
Amos Boston University School 
Education. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


acknowledge receipt the following publications interest the readers 
Mention here does not preclude review this subsequent 


The Rime Machine. Does the Work 
Riming Dictionary. Arthur Blanch- 
ard, Cambridge, Mass. 1936. pp., pa- 
per, cents. Published the author. 


Survey the Movements Culmi- 
nating Industrial Arts Education 
Secondary Schools. Ray Stombaugh, 
Ph.D. 1936. Cloth, $2.10. Bureau Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The Economic Ability the States 
Finance Public Schools. Leslie 
Chism, Ph.D. 1936. Cloth, $1.85. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Reporting News. William Hall, 
Editorial Staff Toledo Blade, and Instruc- 
tor Journalism, University Toledo. 
1936. 441 pp., cloth. Heath and 
Company. 


English Literature, New and Old. 
Edited Thomas Briggs, Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Herzberg, Principal 
Weequahic High School, Newark, J., 
and Emma Miller Bolenius. 766 pp., cloth, 
illustrated. 1936. $2.12. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


Modern College Readings. Edited 
Butler, Coan, Alice Dement, 
Dudley Gordon, King, Lillard, 
Lyman and Mabel Platz, the Eng- 
lish Department Los Angeles Junior 
College. 1936. 536 pp., cloth, $1.75. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 


The Prevention and Correction 
Reading Difficulties. Albert 
Betts, Director Teacher Education, 
State normal School, Oswego, 1936. 
402 pp., cloth, illustrated, $2.00. Row, 
Peterson and Company. 


Textbook Trigonometry. For 
Colleges and Engineering Schools. 


William Cowles and James 
son, Department Mathematics, 
Science and Technology, Pratt Insti- 
tute. 1936. 373 pp., cloth, $2.50. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc. 


Texas Missions: Their Romance 
Architecture. Charles Mattoon Brooks, 
Junior. 1936. 154 pp., cloth, illustrated, 

2.50. Dealey Lowe, Dallas, Texas. 


Good English Through Practice. Books 
One, Two and Three. Edward Harlan 
Webster, Professor English, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New 
With the co-operation John War- 
riner, Instructor English, State Teach- 
ers College and High 
School, Montclair, 1936. vol- 
ume, cloth, 216 pp. cents. World 
Book Company. 


Education Cultivation the Higher 
Mental Processes. Charles Judd, 
Professor Education, The University 
Chicago. With the co-operation 
Breslich, McCallister, and Ralph 
1936. 206 pp., cloth, $2.00. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Learning and Teaching History the 
Middle Grades. Mary Kelty, for- 
merly Supervisor History and the So- 
cial Studies the Training Department 
and Instructor the Teaching History, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. 1936. 694 pp., cloth, $2.40. Ginn 
Company. 


Child Life Arithmetics. Six volumes, 
for Grades Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven 
and Eight. Clifford Woody, School 
Education, University Michigan, Fred- 
erick Breed, Department Education, 
University Chicago, and James Over- 
man, Dean, College Liberal Arts, Bowl- 
ing Green State University. Cloth, illus- 
trated. 1936. Lyons and Carnahan? 


